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PREFACE 



This little book is a plea for what is no- 
blest in man: character and strong reli- 
gious convictions. 

The enfeebling of character is so no- 
torious a feature of our young generation 
that an exceptional example of fidelity to 
principle excites more wonder than com- 
mendation. People almost resent the su- 
periority which invests a citizen with 
distinctive manhood, when he is strong 
enough to despise wealth and worldly ad- 
vantage to remain true to his ideas of what 
is right and wrong. 

Absence of strong convictions among 
the people is another sad commentary 
upon the methods of education in vogue in 
our land. Of instruction in the sciences 
there is a plenty. Worldly wisdom is sup- 
v 
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plied without stint and regardless of cost. 
But we may be allowed to question 
whether the smart, well-read man of to- 
day is as well educated as the simple, hon- 
est citizen of half a century ago. 

The reason of it? Lack of religious 
education, and of unchangeable principles 
of conduct. 

Society needs order and liberty. But 
our system of education has resulted in 
the loss of respect for authority, immuta- 
ble foundation of all order, and love of 
liberty has become a blind and unreason- 
ing thirst for irresponsible license. 

Our Catholic system of instruction and 
education recognizes the claims of the in- 
tellectual man, but insists on the rights of 
conscience. The aim we must never lose 
sight of in schooling our children is less 
to make them smart, than to make them 
men. Unless the will of the child has been 
trained to stubbornly avoid evil and to de- 
terminedly strike for what is good, the 
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young man will be neither honest nor re- 
liable. 

All endeavors at education o* the will 
are sterile unless they are based upon re- 
ligion. Neither is this an ex parte claim; 
the Protestant historian Guizot has pro- 
claimed it loudly, after having witnessed 
the sad effects of a system of godless edu- 
cation: “The atmosphere of the school 

must be religious,” he says. And indeed, 
to pretend to curb the will of the child to 
discipline, to awaken in its soul sufficient 
energy to resist its passions, to make it 
accept the law of work and of duty, with- 
out the supernatural help of religion is to 
attempt an impossibility. 

Nor will religious instruction given out- 
side of the school room do justice to the 
claims of the child’s soul. To refuse to 
religion the rights of a universal law of 
man’s relations with God, which holds al- 
ways and everywhere, is tantamount to 
proscribing it. 
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To those who would point out to us that 
even our parochial schools have to register 
occasional failures in their attempt at 
making honest citizens and high-minded 
Christians, we would answer that the re- 
ligious teacher is as powerless in overcom- 
ing the shortcomings of home training as 
the lay teacher is unjust in overriding its 
rights. 

Hence the strong plea of the author of 
this book for a religious, honest and strong 
home training. May his appeals to fath- 
ers, mothers, and teachers be listened to 
and acted upon. In the influence of his 
words over these men and women who 
have the training of the intellect and heart 
of the children in their keeping lies the 
hope of our Country’s future. 

Camillus P. Maes, 

Bishop of Covington. 

May 8th, 1906. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 



CHAPTER I 
education’s balustrade 

While a young student in the classics, I 
had the rare good fortune of listening to 
one of the great orators of modern times. 
He was a man of medium stature, erect, 
with raven black hair, and eyes like orbs of 
light, that fairly sparkled with intelli- 
gence; a man of profound learning, of 
deep piety and of great simplicity; an ex- 
ile, a confessor of the Faith. For Christ’s 
sake and holy religion he had to flee from 
his country. It was the illustrious Mon- 
seigneur Mermillod, the first Bishop of 
Geneva, Switzerland, since the days of St. 
Francis. The students, to the number of 
1 
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four hundred and fifty, were assembled in 
a large Court Square, in front of the Petit 
Seminaire de Saint Trond, Belgium. The 
Right Rev. Bishop of Liege, Monseigneur 
de Montpellier, came forward with the 
brave champion of Christianity, accom- 
panied by the faculty of the Seminary and, 
in a few pathetic words, introduced the dis- 
tinguished churchman, who addressed us. 
His first utterance captivated all hearts; 
our minds were held attentive by every 
word he spoke ; our eyes were riveted upon 
him; our souls were stirred with his burn- 
ing eloquence ; our whole being was moved 
with strong emotion at the telling narra- 
tive of his bitter wrongs and sorrows. 
His manly form, his princely bearing rise 
up before me, painted on the wall of mem- 
ory. My very soul, even at this distance 
of time, beats rapturously as I recall the 
impression made on me by the thrilling 
words that fell from his lips. His theme 



* 
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was Education and Religion. He spoke 
somewhat after this fashion: 

Young men, you are, sp to say, scaling 
by slow stages, it may be, the rugged hill 
of Science. Your ambition is to reach its 
summit. God grant that you may. It is 
a laudable, a glorious ambition. But to 
gain the zenith, patience, courage and in- 
dustry are necessary. Many dangers be- 
set your pathway. You are in constant 
danger of falling down its declivity to 
what would be sure moral death. I am 
here reminded of one of the great beauties 
of nature in my Switzerland home, Mont 
Blanc. It lifts its majestic, snow-clad 
head high into the heavens. Its ascent is 
steep and hazardous. Many a traveler, 
winding his way up its steep incline, lost 
his footing, to reel downward, never to 
rise again. A balustrade was built from 
its base to its apex. This barrier now 
serves as a protection to the tourist, who 
no more risks his life in climbing this ice- 
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ribbed mountain. That you may ascend 
in safety to the highest point of the mount 
of knowledge, which is overspread with 
pitfalls, you need the assistance of a balus- 
trade. This you possess in your faith, in 
your holy religion. Without it you must 
sooner or later lose your balance or make 
a misstep and fall to your destruction; 
with it there is no cause for fear. 

Who that is at all familiar with the his- 
tory of Education can fail to be impressed 
with the truth of those sentiments of the 
great Bishop? Religion is the mother of 
true Science. Theory and experience pro- 
claim it. The learned M. de Maistre tells 
us that Europe holds the sceptre of sci- 
ence because of its Christian spirit It at- 
tained the apogee of civilization because 
God was its final aim and object. Its 
great universities were, primarily, schools 
of theology, and the other sciences grafted 
thereon have given ample evidence of the 
divine sap by their thrifty growth. Re- 
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ligion and Science go hand in hand. We 
glean from the Scriptures that both the 
invention and perfection of the works of 
Art and Science are attributable to the in- 
tervention of God, from the first garment 
donned by man to the masterpieces of his 
genius. 

In Egypt, in Gaul, at Athens and at 
Rome, the order of priests rescued the Sci- 
ences from annihilation; saved the Arts 
from oblivion ; cherished the ancient tradi- 
tions and compiled the histories which now 
enrich our libraries. The altar is, so to 
speak, the inspiration of Science, the tem- 
ple its asylum, and the priest its guardian 
and promoter. Midst the wreck and ruin 
of pristine greatness, when all seemed for- 
ever lost; when civil worship, the rights, 
the manners and the customs of the people 
were swept away, Religion, that child of 
heaven, gathered the Arts and Sciences 
under her protecting wing. Quietly and 
unobtrusively in God’s holy place she re- 
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built the foundation whereon the new so- 
cial order was to be reconstructed, whilst 
ignorance, barbarism, and ferocity were 
rampant abroad. 

What a spectacle! It looks as 'if those 
ennobling studies needed to be regener- 
ated because of the excesses into which 
they had fallen. Learned priests, austere 
cenobites were to he their restorers, as 
they had been their preservers. Where 
were those pretended sages of the world 
who dared to lift their voices against God 
and His Christ? They were not to he 
found. They were carried off like a leaf 
before the storm. Was there knowledge, 
history, poetry, true philosophy or Science 
left? None, save in the Church, the clois- 
ter, the homes of prayer and penance, or 
among those who ministered at the altar. 
The light of the Gospel shone out brightly 
and the whole world was renewed. In the 
home of Christianity, beautiful in wisdom, 
rich in virtue, potent in strength, budded 
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forth the desire, aye, the resolve to imi- 
tate, to surpass even, whatever antiquity 
had produced, the most perfect in those 
great works. Warned and guided by rem- 
nants, which the clergy had snatched from 
the hand of depravity; encouraged by the 
Supreme Pontiffs; enlightened by the sub- 
lime impetus communicated by religion to 
those who labored for her cause, rose up a 
Michael Angelo, a Raphael, a Saint Pe- 
ter’s, Rome. The Arts were honored, the 
Sciences cultivated and, ere the seven- 
teenth century closed, the artists and schol- 
ars of modem times had no cause to envy 
those of pre-Christian epochs. Religion 
is the source of light and life. She fears 
but darkness and counts her enemies only 
among the proud and ignorant. 

“Let us make man to our own image 
and likeness,” said the Lord God, “and to 
the image of God He created him.” That 
creative act of the Almighty continues. 
Its essence has not changed. Without it 
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man must cease to exist. Its object is God 
Himself. Man’s final destiny is, there- 
fore, supernatural. Heaven with its bliss, 
or hell with its torment, is to be his final 
abode. The principle of his life is the 
principle of his activity. The Creator 
presents Himself to the created spirit, the 
object of His love. The soul acts in know- 
ing and willing God. The greater his ac- 
tivity in seeking Him, the greater will be 
his aversion to the vanities of this life. 
The more he longs for things sensual, the 
further he strays from things supernat- 
ural. “Be astonished, 0 ye heavens, at 

this My people have done 

two evils. They have forsaken Me, the 
fountain of living water, and have digged 
to themselves cisterns that can hold no 
water.” And what be those broken cis- 
terns! They are the illusions of the times 
in which we live; the winds of false doc- 
trines; the waves of fanaticism. By them 
truth is sacrificed and the sovereign good 
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rendered unavailing. “Be not,” says the 
Apostle, “as children tossed to and fro 
and carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine, in the wickedness of men, in the 
craftiness, by which they lie in wait to de- 
ceive.” How weak, corrupt and change- 
able is man when he rejects religion! 
Without her he knows not even how he was 
lormed, by what progressions his body re- 
ceived life, nor the divine springs which 
give motion to all his being. “I can not 
tell,” said the mother spoken of in the 
Machabees, to her children, “how ye came 
into my womb; for I neither gave you 
breath nor life, neither was it I that 
formed the members of every one of you; 
but doubtless the Creator of the world, 
who formed the generation of man, and 
found out the beginning of all things, will 
also of His own mercy give you breath and 
life again, as ye now regard not your own 
selves for His law’s sake.” 

Without religion there was nothing so 
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vile in the created order of things as 
man’s debasement. The most abominable 
vices were given divine honor; ineest and 
cruelty were deified; the gods were wor- 
shiped by all manner of lasciviousness. 
Only God’s light was capable of withdraw- 
ing humanity from this abyss of infamy. 
How reed-like is man, if not sustained by 
religion. His inconsistencies, his elastic 
views, teach us that a law is necessary, 
something for him to lean upon for his 
support, which can be none other than 
Education’s Balustrade, Religion. For 
all men there is a common cause, to obey 
God and keep His commandments. Re- 
ligion, pure and undefiled, that bond of 
union between the Creator and His crea- 
ture, is the one thing obligatory. Like 
Jacob’s ladder, that reached from earth to 
heaven, she connects God and man. To 
lift him out of the darkness of sin into 
which he had plunged himself by denying 
God, did the Redeemer tabernacle in hu- 
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man flesh and establish His Church, which 
he made the depository of supernatural 
revelation. She as His spouse holds the 
secret of life. She knows God’s purpose 
in creation. To her has been given the 
mission to teach all men to seek first life 
eternal. Through har we find the beatific, 
apart from her, darksome vision. In the 
beginning God blessed the union of the 
first man and of the first woman. Christ 
graced with His presence the marriage at 
Cana. He bestowed His benediction upon 
the newly wedded couple. He would pu- 
rify social life at its fountain-head. In 
sanctifying this union, he intended the 
purity of the home and, through the holi- 
ness of the household, he would have so- 
ciety to be leavened with the saving influ- 
ences of religion. 

' There is no time in the life of man and 
woman when the aid of religion is more 
required than when they give their troth 
to each other, “Until death do us part.” 
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’Tis she that renders them faithful to 
the grave responsibilities of the married 
life. She it is that aids them to keep urn- 
broken their plighted promise to foster to 
the end, the pure, unselfish love whereby 
they are made one. When in the plan of 
divine providence their home is blessed 
with little children, religion instructs and 
encourages the parents to rear them by 
word and example in the way they should 
walk before the face of God. A holy wed- 
lock is the basis of a healthy society. 
Such a state upholds, and transmits to 
each succeeding generation, a love for the 
Almighty, a strong faith in Christ Jesus 
and a staunch belief in the dogmas of His 
Church. Such a community insures to its 
members a good, Christian education, with 
its accompanying blessings. Consider for 
a moment the lot of the new-born babe, 
hovering between life and death. Soon it 
will enter into eternity. Will it see for- 
ever the face of its Maker; or will it, for 
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all time, be deprived of that consolation? 
If the parents see that it receives the bene- 
fit of the sacrament of regeneration, in 
God’s own word, it will ; if not, it will never 
enjoy His adorable presence. The future 
of their children and of society is in their 
hands. The innocence of youth should be 
well protected. Beneath the paternal roof 
they should be trained and well equipped 
to take their places wherever Providence 
assigns them. Remiss indeed in their 
duty would be those who put in jeopardy 
the moral growth of their child by expos- 
ing it in its tender helplessness to danger- 
ous influences. Like the gardener who 
fails to protect the tender plants or the 
flower seedlings from the killing frosts 
and the biting wind, they, too, would incur 
the displeasure of the Master and deserve 
summary dismissal. Through this super- 
natural devotion for their offspring, they 
ratq their eternal interests higher than all 
human considerations. They first bring 
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them to know, to worship God and to look 
up to Him for every good gift. They 
train them to cherish virtue and hate in- 
iquity ; they hedge safeguards around 
their souls to protect them against the as- 
saults of temptation, so that, when they go 
out into the battle of life, they may be able 
to keep their hearts free from all contami- 
nation. The child’s earliest school of mo- 
rality and religion is the home. Every 
syllable uttered, every word spoken, every 
act, every omission of the parents is the 
child’s lesson, and right carefully is it 
conned and put into practice. At no fu- 
ture time in all its career will it give the 
same attention to teacher or professor. 
Never will it in after life read a book so 
eagerly, listen to an instruction so pa- 
tiently, or an admonition so willingly, as in 
infancy and childhood. It is influenced by 
the lives of the father and the mother. To 
teach their children a prayer is their pri- 
mary duty. The Catechism is the first 
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book they should put into their hands. It 
has by merit precedence over all other 
books. It is a little golden manual, the 
epitome of all knowledge, whether of phi- 
losopher or of saint. 

The Church desires the union of the 
mental and moral training. It follows 
that the most important things to know are. 
what religion and moral science impart. 
They are to the secular branches what the 
sun is to the moon, what the compass is to 
the mariner. The infant nestling on its 
mother’s breast should drink in wisdom 
with its milk. Its appreciation of the 
mother’s guidance increases day by day, 
yea, in old age it benefits by the hallowed 
memory of her early teaching. Her anx.- 
iety to have her child lisp a prayer, her 
effort to have it understand the connection 
between this obligation and God’s holy 
will, is often its shield against the reverses 
of life. Her zeal in offering an orison be- 
fore and after each repast; her solicitude 
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to have her children recite the rosary, say 
the Angelus, remember the dead, or seek 
frequently the benefits of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist, must bear fruit a hun- 
dred-fold. Pursuant to the policy of the 
Church, parents are expected to be the 
first teachers and catechists of their little 
ones. In her own appointed time she 
gathers the young at the foot of the altar 
and through her ministers, dispenses to 
them maternal care. Blessed are they 
upon whom this responsibility devolves. 
It is a task pleasing to Jesus, honorable in 
the Church, great in the eyes of Faith, and 
of such far-reaching results that no branch 
of Education can take its place. A solid 
Christian bringing up is a balustrade es- 
sential in every man’s life. It renews the 
wholesome spirit of a parish, forms a God- 
fearing people and acts as an estoppel to 
the exodus of virtue from a locality. For 
encouragement amidst the numerous ob- 
stacles to be overcome, the catechist will 
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take into account the golden harvest of 
good to be reaped from his labors. With 
Jesus, he will exclaim: “Permit little 
children to come unto me.” 

The words of the Catechism should be 
known thoroughly; nothing will remain in 
the' mind if the notions cling not to some 
well-determined formula, which must be 
fixed in the memory. The formula ought 
not to vary. The questions are to be 
asked repeatedly. This may become irk- 
some, but let the interrogatories be put 
with animation. Let the teacher pass rap- 
idly from one pupil to another, encourag- 
ing and exciting emulation among them. 
It is expedient that those who teach know 
perfectly both question and answer of the 
Catechism. The faculty of the child most 
developed is the memory, hence it deserves 
special attention. It will be however of 
little or no importance unless the children 
understand what they commit to memory. 
Memorizing alone will not enlighten, nor 
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sufficiently prepare them to win the crown 
of immortality. Copious explanations are 
of vital importance. In some, who are 
slow of comprehension, a desire for knowl- 
edge must be excited. Let the instruc- 
tion be short, clear and to the point. Let 
it be in keeping with their untrained 
minds. Select what will exact but little ef- 
fort of reason. Borrow all exemplifica- 
tions from the children’s surroundings. 
Take pains to represent to them, under the 
form of history, what they are expected 
specially to remember. The questions 
should be precise, for the young can not 
grasp many ideas at the same time. 
Avoid all useless, all imprudent ones. 
Give such as will elicit an answer readily. 
It is an encouragement to them when they 
do well. Should the reply be imperfect, 
lead them on to the correct one by other 
questions. Guide them step by step, from 
easy to more difficult matters. Propose 
queries for them to find the solution at 
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home and report it to you at the following 
lesson. Encourage them to ask you ques- 
tions and bring questions from home for 
you to answer. This will interest parent 
and child alike. While you give food to 
the mind, you also form the heart. It be- 
hooves parents and teachers to point out 
to the young the application, in their daily 
lives, of the truths and precepts taught in 
the Catechism. Knowledge of laws with- 
out the experience of their efficacy is more 
detrimental than to be wholly ignorant of 
them. When well-learned and rightly un- 
derstood, the Catechism is a veritable mine 
of knowledge. Not only the young, but 
the aged, will derive great profit from its 
study. The mind unfolds and develops 
with our years in proportion to the light 
it has received. Hence the priceless little 
book of our childhood will prove all the 
more helpful in after years, if prayerfully 
read and pondered on. It is the frame- 
work of our religious edifice. It should 
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receive the attention it deserves and be 
surrounded with the fondest associations. 

Every child is called to be a member of 
God’s home. The first glimmer of faith 
that dawns upon its mind will guide it 
thither; hope will point to it as its perma- 
nent abode, while charity will disclose 
God, the only object worthy of its love. 
Religious instruction is not to be limited 
to the home and the Sunday School, but 
needs to be continued on a higher plane in 
schools and colleges. The officers of these 
institutions will render great service to 
God and man in having a complete course 
of Christian Doctrine running through the 
entire curriculum of studies. With such a 
discipline in religion, the students will 
learn to be fond of it and will be well pano- 
plied to defend the faith that is in them. 
It is, at times, taken for granted that they 
have a natural tendency for religion and 
little effort is made to have them entertain 
greater devotion for it. The consequence 
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is, many, when free from parental and 
school supervision, cast aside what they 
have felt to be the yoke of practical re- 
ligion. We are not pleading for an exclu- 
sive education. By no means. Our chil- 
dren have a right to be well grounded in all 
branches of secular knowledge. They 
should’ be able to hold their own with the 
best. Granted that they even excel others 
in their chosen field of learning, they are 
far from the object of their creation. 
When the disciple of Galen and Hippoc- 
rates has completed his course of lectures 
and become a doctor, or the student of 
Blackstone and Kent a barrister, or the 
follower of St. Thomas and St. Liguori a 
priest, the crown of life is far from being 
won. The training indeed is over, but the 
real struggle has but begun. Fathers and 
mothers have a high calling. They wield 
an authority greater than king or queen. 
The latter have power over the external 
actions of their subjects, while the former 
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hold sway over the souls of their off- 
spring. Their happiness is intimately as- 
sociated with the faithful discharge of the 
obligations of their sublime vocation. 
During the Saviour ’s peregrinations 
among men He was asked: “Who is the 

greater in the kingdom of heaven?” Tak- 
ing a child in His arms He said: “He 
that shall scandalize one of these little 
ones, it were better for him, that he had a 
millstone hanged around his neck and that 
he should be drowned in the depths of the 
sea.” What an appalling warning for 
those guilty of the crime He holds so rep- 
rehensible. If a stranger is blameworthy 
to such a degree, what has He in store for 
parents? Take notice of that mother, 
wan and suffering, who totters to her 
grave and know the moral cause of her 
daughter’s downfall. See that father, 
housed and fed by the charity of the world, 
eking out a miserable existence in the 
wards of public hospital, or almshouse, 
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with sons spending in debauchery what 
would provide a comfortable home for 
him, had he properly educated them. 

Neglect to erect the balustrade of re- 
ligion around your home, and what have 
you? You have ingrates, infidels, social- 
ists, anarchists. An education based on 
nature alone is impotent to go beyond it. 
“The stream rises not higher than its 
fountain.” Nature apart from God is 
nothing. From nothing, nothing is possi- 
ble. What you have not, you can not give. 
All uplifting comes in the divine order 
from a source above the mere power of 
nature, a source which offers to man a su- 
pernatural ideal. It comes from the order 
of grace. “What I am,” says the Apos- 
tle, “I am by the grace of God.” For 
historical proof of the lamentable failure 
of mere esthetic culture to raise up or 
save a people, you have but to consider 
Greece and Rome. The balustrade which 
alone can safeguard private or public vir- 
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tue is religion. Nature without grace, 
reason without Christianity, would be the 
blind leading the blind. Both must fall 
into the ditch. Religion, whose home is 
the very mind of God, holds the secret of 
life. She knows His mind. She under- 
stands the meaning of His creation. 
Without her no nation has ever stood the 
test of time, whose withering hand turns 
to dust all human ambition, leaving not a 
trace of its work. The only power that 
has survived the wreckage of ages is re- 
ligion. The importance of Education in 
general needs no champion among us. 
Our people are fully awake to its necessity 
and are liberal in providing for its dif- 
fusion. To be a benefit, however, and not 
an injury, knowledge must cling to the bal- 
ustrade of eternal truth. That Education 
is the handmaid of Religion has been ad- 
vocated by every Sovereign Pontiff from 
St. Peter to Pius X. The Fathers of the 
Church in all ages have denounced, in nq 
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unequivocal terms, education divorced 
from religion. With such an array of au- 
thority before us, it is hard to see how 
Catholic parents do not fear the terrible 
rebuke administered to those who deny 
their children a solid Christian training. 
The one great question, into which all oth- 
ers resolve themselves, is this — of the con- 
nection between God and man; between 
the parent and the child ; between the fam- 
ily and society ; between the State and the 
Church. Its only possible solution is 
Education’s Balustrade: Religion. * 
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DOMESTIC EDUCATION 

Instruction is the child’s birthright. 
Its training is primarily the function of 
the parents. God ordains that the child 
shall grow and wax strong in body and 
mind under their genial tutelage. Domes- 
tic education, therefore, is by nature and 
by heavenly ordainment an essential ele- 
ment in every Christian household. The 
home is the primal school. The Creator is 
its founder. He is also its patron. He 
made and fashioned those who were to be 
its teachers. He gave them knowledge, 
intended alike for every member round 
their hearthstone. Education makes and 
uplifts man. His intellectual and moral 
character is shaped by it. Especially true 
is this of the care he receives during the 
26 
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period between infancy and adolescence. 
Parents are not the absolute owners of 
their offspring. They are but little more 
than their natural custodians. They are 
simply intrusted with them by the Author 
of life to safeguard them. The child be- 
longs to God. “What have we that we 
have not received?” We have not even 
entire dominion over ourselves. After 
God, subject to Him, the parents have 
claim upon the child. God, who is the first 
cause of all things created, animate and 
inanimate, has the sole proprietorship of 
all, hence of the child. To fathers and 
mothers He has said: “Take this child 
and nurse him for Me ; I will give you the 
wages.” “Do not sin against the boy. 
Behold his blood is required.” Their 
paramount duty then is to know and to 
serve Him and have their charges do like- 
wise. We find in the inspired volume that 
Zachary, the father, and Elizabeth, the 
mother of John the Baptist, ‘ ‘ were both 
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just before God, walking in all the com- 
mandments and justifications of the Lord 
without blame.” 

How beautiful the life of saintly par- 
ents ! Greater blessing they could not 
covet. No richer legacy could they be- 
queath to their children, than good exam- 
ple. In the home father and mother 
should, by the splendor of their virtue, 
shine like the sun. Their children would 
then be like sparkling stars and the home 
would be like the very firmament. Saint 
Gregory says that whosoever has charge 
of others must be free from vice. Saint 
Ambrose writes: “Fathers and mothers, 
be holy, if you will correct your children.” 
“He who will have his subjects obey him 
must first obey his superiors,” exclaims 
Saint Augustine. Do you wish your chil- 
dren to accept submissively the sweet yoke 
of Christ? Then refuse it not yourself. 
Gabelus spoke thus to the son of Tobias: 
“The God of Israel bless thee because 
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thou art the son of a very good and just 
man, that feareth God and doth alms- 
deeds.” Education means more than 
knowledge of the ordinary branches 
taught in the class-room. It is the har- 
monious blending of the physical, mental 
and moral faculties. The greatest of 
these are the moral faculties. In support 
of this I may give the words of the Gos- 
pel: “What shall it profit a maa if he 
gains the whole world and loses his soul?” 
From the divine pronouncement, let us 
turn to the words of human wisdom in this 
very matter of education, and what do we 
find? Ages ago Confucius avowed that 
without morality there could be no So- 
ciety. The greatest men of all civilization 
have given their unqualified assent to his 
dictum. In . the land of the Brahmins, in 
the constitutions of Menu, we glean how 
vastly important is religious instruction. 
Zoroaster, the great prophet and lawgiver 
of the ancient Persians, in the Avesta, 
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gives the first place to morality. Mahom- 
et in the Koran premises all acts by an 
invocation to the merciful God. 

The Hebrew Talmud gives it prece- 
dence. Plato says: “Ignorance of the 

true God is the greatest pest of all repub- 
lics; therefore whoever destroys religion, 
destroys the foundation of all human So- 
ciety.” Cicero has this to say: “It is 
necessary that the citizens should be first 
persuaded of the existence of gods, the 
directors and rulers of all things, in whose 
hands are all events ; who are ever con- 
ferring on mankind immense benefits ; who 
search the heart of man; who see his ac- 
tions, the spirit of piety which he carries 
into the practice of religion; and who dis- 
tinguish the life of the pious man from 
that of the ungodly man.” Seneca, the 
moralist, writes: “The first thing is the 
worship of the gods, and faith in their ex- 
istence; we are next to acknowledge their 
majesty and bounty, without which there 
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is no majesty.” Alexis de Tocqueville 
gives in his extensive writings the follow- 
ing: “Religion is no less the companion 

of liberty in all its battles and its tri- 
umphs, the cradle of liberty and the di- 
vine source of its claims. The safeguard 
of morality is religion ; and morality is the 
best security of law, as well as the surest 
pledge of freedom.” Prof. Huxley says: 
“I protest that, if I thought the alterna- 
tive were a necessary one, I would rather 
the children of the poor should grow up 
ignorant of both those mighty arts, read- 
ing and writing, than that they should 
remain ignorant of that knowledge to 
which these arts are only means.” Her- 
bert Spencer has this: “Are not fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, educated people, and get- 
ters up of bubble companies, and makers 
of adulterated goods, and retailers who 
have light weights, and those who cheat 
insurance companies, and those who carry 
on turf chicanery?” 
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This belief in the moralizing effect of in- 
tellectual culture, besides being flatly con- 
tradicted by facts is absurd a priori. One 
who should by lessons in Latin hope to 
gain a knowledge of geometry, or one who 
should expect practice in drawing to be 
followed by an expressive rendering of a 
sonata, would be thought fit for an asy- 
lum; and yet he would be scarcely more 
irrational than are those who by discipline 
of the intellectual faculties expect to pro- 
duce better feelings. The foregoing ref- 
erences are ample evidence of the stern 
need of moral training and stoutly con- 
tradict those who unwittingly uphold a dif- 
ferent teaching. Nothing is more false 
than Goethe’s doctrine, “that the end of 
education and, therefore, of life, is self- 
culture, or the harmonious and complete 
development of all the natural faculties of 
the soul.” Schiller stands on no better 
grounds, for he aimed at an ideal to be 
realized by our natural faculties. We 
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may offer a substantial denial to such sub- 
tle philosophy in the words of Carlyle: 
“The first of all gospels is that no lie shall 
live.” Avaunt those fallacious tenets! 
By grace only is man perfectible. Saint 
Paul tells parents, ‘ ‘ to bring up their chil- 
dren in the discipline and the correction of 
the Lord.” Saint Cyprian says, “if par- 
ents do not faithfully provide for their 
children, if they do not raise them with a 
pious and holy affection, they are trai- 
tors.” On trying to leave them wealth 
rather than virtue, which will merit heaven 
for them, they are guilty of most repre- 
hensible conduct. 

Two periods make up man’s pilgrimage 
on earth. The first is that of develop- 
ment, the second the remaining years of 
his earthly career. Being dependent, he 
receives what he may possess in the intel- 
lectual and moral order, no less than in the 
physical order. What he acquires he can 
transmit. In so doing he creates, so to 
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speak, the family and Society. The for- 
mer is the basis of the latter — like family, 
like society. By marriage the family is 
formed. To meet the end for which the 
Creator perfected this union, it must be 
one, holy, and indissoluble. “Let no man 
part what God has joined.” Such union 
had no place among the pagans, nor has it 
to-day where Christianity does not pre- 
vail. Two semblances of marriage were 
in vogue in paganism, the patrician mar- 
riage and the plebeian, or that by confar- 
reation and that by coemption. Neither 
was binding. Hence the prevalence of so- 
cial corruption among the pagan nations. 
From the family, as the fountain-head, it 
spread to Society. The dismemberment 
of the family wrought havoc among the 
people of antiquity and scattered them as 
effectively as the chaff is carried before 
the winds. The family in a sense is the 
nursery wherein humanity thrives and de- 
velops into Society. Whatever tends to 
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disrupt the constituted bonds of the for- 
mer necessarily inflicts a like injury on 
the latter. Mutilate the root, the tree is 
sure to decay and crumble into dust. 
What proved to be the baneful cause of 
the downfall of the home and, hence, of the 
State in ancient times is the same canker 
that is gnawing at the very vitals of mod- 
em civilization — divorce. It is the Neme- 
sis of the family, of Society, of the race. 
It is a hindrance to the physical improve- 
ment of the children, who suffer greatly 
when deprived of the care of parents. 
We well know how sadly they miss a 
father or a mother who is taken from them 
by death while they are yet young. But 
when both are removed and they are made 
orphans the calamity is intensified. 
Death, with all its sorrows, proves less ter- 
rible than the catastrophe that follows in 
the wake of divorce. With such a pall 
resting over the home, parents are no 
more capable of bringing up a family than 
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if they were actually dead. The moral 
training suffers most. How humiliating 
to the children the wicked example thrust 
upon them! What unkind, bitter feelings 
are apt to come into their breasts against 
father and mother. Children are keen- 
sighted. They are not slow to detect any 
estrangement between their parents. 

The separation of man and wife has a 
demoralizing effect among their offspring, 
which tends to destroy in great part, if not 
indeed entirely, the reverence they owe 
their parents. This lessening of home au- 
thority makes itself felt in Society. It 
weakens all legitimate government. Con- 
stituted authority is powerless to awaken 
any respect for its behests. Divorce is, in 
consequence, a fruitful source of domestic, 
social and moral decadence. The home, 
rent in twain, is a stumbling-block to the 
ethical education of the children. Woman 
has but faint control over a wayward boy, 
and to man is wanting the delicate tact to 
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deal with a recalcitrant girl. The father 
and mother have each their share in the 
work of the h'ousehold. Their broken 
troth embitters the children, stifles virtue 
in their bosoms and renders them callous 
to all honor. We have daily evidence of 
the degrading consequences of association 
on the adult mind, but when there is ques- 
tion of the youthful heart, example is un- 
doubtedly the most persuasive of all teach- 
ers. 

From divorce I turn to another agent 
potent for evil in the home — the difference 
in religious belief. The just principles of 
education are a power in judiciously di- 
recting the whole course of one’s life. 
Ordinarily those who have loved wisdom 
from their youth follow thereafter the 
maxims of the Gospel for their rule of con- 
duct. The impressions received in ohild- 
hood have a peculiar force when aided and 
sustained by the wholesome example of 
parents. The future of the child depends 
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largely upon the knowledge instilled into 
his susceptible mind; on the sentiments 
with which he is inspired and the habits he 
is taught to form from tenderest years. 
It is of vast importance to train children 
from infancy, to make little sacrifices; to 
point out to them the dangers of sinful 
pleasures; to put them on their guard 
against unlawful acts; to impress upon 
them that it is easier to check passions in 
their incipiency than to thwart them later 
on, and that unless these are crushed when 
first they lift their arrogant heads the 
struggle will intensify with their advanc- 
ing age. To be successful in the combat 
the children require the attention of both 
father and mother. If their combined co- 
operation is imperative for the physical 
development of the child, still more is it 
for his moral improvement. How sadly 
deficient is this where there is no union 
of mind and soul as is the case with par- 
ents who are far apart in matters reli- 
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gious. That the education may be com- 
plete, those charged with imparting it 
should be of one mind, at least in the nec- 
essary ethical phase of life. They should 
have faith and practise its mandates. 
Where there is difference of opinion, or an 
utter want of religious creed, the child will 
not be favored with the basic element of 
his education. When the children find 
that one of the parents thinks little of re- 
ligion, makes light of it, scoffs at its prac- 
tice, they too will become indifferent to it 
and gradually abandon it altogether. 

That the child be God-loving, the home 
must be thoroughly Christian, which is 
hardly possible where parents follow op- 
posite paths in the affairs of religion, or, 
forsooth, one of them is tracking the broad 
and open road to infidelity. In very many 
homes the father leaves in the early hours 
of the morning to ply his daily avocation 
and returns only with the shades of night. 
The mother hies herself to the company of 



* 
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neighbors and friends, to the theater, the 
club-room, or other places of amusement. 
The children are left to the surveillance of 
servants and, not unfrequently, wholly 
alone. Both instructors of the domestic 
school absent, the scholars thereof, you 
can well imagine, hold high carnival. 
Soon they tire of a life of isolation. 
They find no reciprocal interest, no en- 
couragement. In consequence, they seek 
other places of enjoyment, more congenial 
surroundings. Let the home be ever so 
humble, or let it be princely, it is not home 
when bereft of father and mother. As it 
loses its healthful influences on the minds 
and hearts of the young, it ceases to be a 
power in the formation of their disposi- 
tion and character ; hence forfeits its claim 
to the sort of school the Creator would 
have it be. There is a growing tendency 
nowadays not to have a home. What they 
consider its onerous duties, they are un- 
willing to fulfil, since these responsibilities 
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offer a barrier to their rounds of pleasure. 
To shirk its cares, they take up their abode 
in hotels or boarding-houses. In this way 
they rob their children — if perchance they 
have any — of the beneficent privilege of 
the home. On all sides strenuous efforts 
are being made to develop the physical 
forces and reasoning powers of man. Is 
he but brain and brawn and nothing more ? 
Has he not a heart as well as a head, a 
moral side as well as an intellectual na- 
ture? What of his emotions, his likes and 
aversions! What of his sympathies, his 
antipathies! Do they not require atten- 
tion? Surely the heart should receive its 
initial direction under the parental roof. 

The thousand and one hallowed associa- 
tions of the home that entwine themselves 
around the child’s heart, as the vine binds 
itself around the gnarled oak of the forest, 
are adjuncts to deeper studies, to greater 
life. Family traditions prove potential 
factors for good among the individual 
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members. The sacred memories of the 
old fireside bring many a wanderer back, 
give renewed courage to numbers of down- 
cast, and reclaim not a few who were be- 
ing carried off in the vortex of dissipation. 
A further obstacle in the way of sound 
moral life in our homes is the dragon-like 
spirit of mammonism. This generation is 
fast parting with righteousness, so insa- 
tiable is its greed for riches. Its energy 
in this direction is almost boundless. 
The very atmosphere seems impregnated 
with the virus. Even children are suscep- 
tible to the infection. From the spring- 
time of man’s life to the winter season, the 
contagion is continuous and no power can 
break its sway save the cold, cold grave. 
The philosophy of the age is how to obtain 
wealth. Its wisdom is to make use of any 
method, be it good or be it evil, fair or 
foul, so its thirst for worldly goods is 
slaked. Mammon is not a generous mas- 
ter, but rather a tyrant, exacting all or 
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nothing. How adverse to the word of the 
divine Teacher, who says, “Blessed are 
the poor. Woe to the rich.” For, He 
adds, “What shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?” The chief lesson now 
taught in most of our homes, and that 
from early childhood, is how to succeed in 
mundane matters. No serious attention, 
if any, is given to help the young to seek 
the justice of God that all things else be 
added unto them. The following passage 
from the pen of Mr. Kay, a noted English 
writer, describes the sad effects of mam- 
monism : 

“If the object of mammonism is to cre- 
ate an enormous wealthy class and to raise 
to the highest point the civilization of 
about one-fifth of the nation, while it 
leaves nearly three-fifths of the nation 
sunk into the lowest depths of ignorance, 
helplessness, and degradation, then the 
system hitherto pursued in Great Britain 
is perfect; for the classes of our aristoc- 
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racy, our landed gentry, our merchants, 
manufacturers, and richer tradespeople 
are wealthier, more refined in their tastes, 
more active and enterprising, more intelli- 
gent and consequently more prosperous 
than the corresponding classes of any 
other nation in the world. But if we have 
enormous wealth, we ought to remember 
that we have enormous pauperism also; if 
we have middle classes, richer and more 
intelligent than those of any other coun- 
try in the world, we have poor classes, 
forming the majority of the people of this 
country, more ignorant, more pauperized 
and more morally degraded than the poor 
classes of most of the countries of West- 
ern Europe.” 

Mammonism and pauperism the most 
abject are correlative. Mammonism has a 
tendency to effect the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the few, while cre- 
ating a thirst for it in the breasts of the 
most impoverished. And yet poverty is 
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not the cause, for Christ has said, “The 
Gospel is preached to the poor.” We 
must cheerfully accept it, but turn it — for 
turn it we can — to a lasting benefaction. 
We can not serve God and Mammon. 
We are for or against Christ. Every dis- 
turbing element of the home must be up- 
rooted. Parents have a sacred obligation 
to eliminate from their household what- 
ever could make it pagan rather than 
Christian. It must be God-fearing and at- 
tractive to the young. They should be 
taught to love it, however humble it may 
be. Time and again we hear that nowa- 
days it is next to impossible to bring chil- 
dren under subjection. They take quite 
readily to the prevailing spirit of inde- 
pendence. They recognize no authority. 
The very fact that such a state of insub- 
ordination exists is reason all the more 
cogent that parents give their children to 
understand, and that from infancy, that 
they owe them respect and obedience. If 
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taken in time and properly dealt with, few 
there are who can not be led safely along 
the lines of parental authority. While the 
little ones are under their control is the 
acceptable time for parents to enforce do- 
mestic discipline. The home is not the 
only form of government where vigilance 
is required. Society has to exercise con- 
stant watchfulness over its members. 
The State is obliged to have recourse at 
times to lenient, at other times to severe, 
measures to coerce the unruly or law- 
breakers into submission. The most per- 
fect of all organizations, the Church of 
God, is not without its penalties against its 
fractious children. 

No authority is less questioned than the 
parental. Behold the laborer of the field; 
he may be illiterate and unrefined, still his 
boys will look up to him in all emergencies, 
esteeming him the greatest, the wisest of 
men. Though surrounded by dangers, 
the child knows no fear when father is by. 
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Ten thousand might doubt his word, yet 
for the child it is the ipse dixit. Who is 
dearer, more beautiful to the child than 
mother? Let princesses or queens, let the 
rich or powerful, seek to alienate his af- 
fections from mother and they will meet 
with their Waterloo. He will cling to her 
though she be clad in the humblest of rai- 
ments. She is all comely, all lovely to 
him.. It is when children are so devoted 
to parents and at an age most impression- 
able that they should be trained in the way 
in which they should ever walk. The 
father, being the head of the home, should 
be a model to wife and children. To 
teach youth the maxims of a just life yet 
contradict these by ungodly ways is a dis- 
grace; it is to caress with the right hand 
whilst striking with the left. For such 
a one to pretend to command is folly. 
Saint Augustine has this to say of his 
mother, “She moistened with her tears 
and strengthened by wholesome example 
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the precepts of life she would have me fol- 
low.” Anthusa, mother of Saint Chrys- 
ostom, became a widow at the age of one 
and twenty, yet refused second nuptials 
that she might devote her entire time to 
the Christian education of her son. What 
impression — think you? — will the good ad- 
vice, the wise counsels make on a child’s 
mind from a father who is a blasphemer, 
an impious, a choleric and intemperate or 
an irreligious man? Saint Paul says, 
“Fathers, provoke not your children to an- 
ger; but bring them up in the discipline 
and correction of the Lord.” Teach them 
from childhood to pronounce reverently 
the names of Jesus, Mary, Joseph; to re- 
cite the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the 
Apostles’ Creed; the three principal mys- 
teries of religion, what is our last end, the 
commandments of God and of the Church, 
the advantages and necessity of prayer, of 
grace, and the sacraments. They should 
he taught the Catechism in its entirety. 
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This early religious training should not 
cease at the time of their first holy com- 
munion, but it should be continued into 
mature life. 

At school children are an index of the 
solicitude with which they have been 
brought up in the home. The vigilant, po- 
lite and religious parent is reproduced in 
the child, so too, the indifferent, irreligious 
parent. There is no excuse for unclean- 
liness or want of good manners in chil- 
dren. Domestic education contributes 
greatly to make the work of future train- 
ing a pleasant task for the teacher. Par- 
ents should take an interest in their chil- 
dren. Too often they tire of them, will 
not listen to their questions or assist them 
in their tasks. They offer them little en- 
couragement to cultivate a taste for their 
studies, but become irritable at what they 
consider the importunities of the youthful 
inquirer. In many instances it comes to 
pass that the children seek elsewhere those 
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who will lend ear to their questions, or at 
least converse with them. And what com- 
panionship do they often find? Mr. Kay 
writes, ‘ ‘ Of the children who never receive 
education at home, vast numbers of them 
associate with boys who have been in 
prison and there been hardened in crime 
by evil associates ; they learn how to curse 
one another, how to fight, how to gamble, 
and how to fill up idle hours by vicious 
pastimes; they acquire no knowledge, ex- 
cept the knowledge of vice ; they never 
come in contact with their betters; and 
they are not taught either the truths of re- 
ligion, or the way by which to improve 
their condition in life.” To avert such in- 
famy from their children, parents should 
show a fondness to be with them and to be 
interested in all that concerns them. They 
must win their good will, study their pro- 
pensities and endeavor to guide them 
properly. It is for them to know where 
and with whom they associate. Too much 
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vigilance they can not exercise in the mat- 
ter of companionship, whether it he in the 
nature of friends, or of books. Their 
reading requires supervision. No trivial 
or dangerous literature should be toler- 
ated. Bad books are more pernicious to 
youth, yea, to those of mature years, than 
wicked associates. 

In many households the shortcomings of 
the children are easily condoned. Their 
would-be witticisms are lauded and their 
unmannerly ways are laughed at. The 
neighbors know, and it is the subject of 
gossip when they meet, the waywardness 
of those whom parents think well-nigh per- 
fect. A serious drawback to a well-or- 
dained home is the preference which at 
times is shown certain members of the 
family. Some have, ostensibly, no faults, 
while others possess many and can do 
nothing to please. To some no request is 
denied, to others little is granted. Unwar- 
ranted partiality is blameworthy. Be just 
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to all, slight none, is the golden rule. 
“Correct the child at the proper time and 
be not swayed by his tears or lamenta- 
tions.” What you obtain not to-day, you 
will to-morrow. There is no failing that 
will not bend and break under judicious 
and constant reprimand and corrections. 
“Be not as a lion in the house terrifying 
them of thy household and oppressing 
them that are under thee.” “It is cruel,” 
avers St. John Climaeus, “to take bread 
from the hand of a hungry child, but who- 
soever is called on to administer a just cor- 
rection and fails to do so, injures himself 
and wrongs the culprit.” He is guilty of 
a criminal dereliction of duty. He puts in 
-jeopardy the reward promised the faithful 
servant; he scandalizes the witnesses of 
his weakness and is deserving the repri- 
mand given the unjust steward. However 
fertile the soil, it requires cultivation to 
prevent therein the growth of wild, nox- 
ious weeds. 
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Perfection in any of the phases of life, 
physical, mental, or moral, is obtainable 
only by good beginning and perseverance 
in. well-doing. Only he who holds fast to 
the end will obtain the crown. The won- 
drous locomotive, belching forth its smoke 
and flame, panting under the management 
of man as he opens or closes the throttle, 
is the force we knew it to be only when it 
has come from the shops where piece by 
piece it was built under the skilled hand 
of the mechanic. Our elegant packets, 
that navigate our beautiful streams, our 
great steamers that traverse the storm- 
tossed billows of the ocean, linking nation 
to nation, achieve those marvels only when 
perfected by their painstaking builders. 
Look into the class rooms, the halls of 
study and the parade grounds of West 
Point or Annapolis, where the future de- 
fenders of the Eepublic are trained for the 
hardships that await them in their chosen 
field of labor. Consider the discipline 
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from start to finish in those domestic 
schools of the young soldier boy, and learn 
therefrom the exacting character of home 
training. What pains the great painter 
takes to prepare the canvas ere he begins 
his real work of art! What labor is ex- 
pended on the rough block of marble from 
which the sculptor is to chisel out his hero, 
which when completed will all but speak. 
One of the finest masterpieces ever exe- 
cuted was broken into a thousand frag- 
ments by the hand that elaborated it, be- 
cause it spoke not, when commanded to do 
so by the artist, but remained the cold, 
lifeless marble that it was. The masters 
of the home school must take like precau- 
tions with what they most desire to be 
their chef -d’ oeuvres. Infancy and child- 
hood demand the proper polishing and 
rounding out if they are to answer per- 
fectly the object of their being. Wliat is 
neglected in the first stages of a work can 
seldom be supplemented in its progress. 
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Unless sunshine and rain come in their sea- 
son the labor of the husbandman will avail 
naught. If the early influences of home 
and religion go not apace with the child’s 
increasing years, his future offers well- 
grounded fears for the gravest apprehen- 
sion. 

What manner of man does the father 
want his son to be? What manner of 
woman does he want his daughter to be? 
If true to God and his eternal interests, 
he will want his sons and daughters to 
grow into men and women who will con- 
form in all things to God’s law; who will 
be true to the end for which they are in 
the world, to love and serve their Creator, 
and not for a passing good, or an epheme- 
ral pleasure; who will entertain an aver- 
sion for the only evil, sin, and work out, in 
fear and trembling, the one thing neces- 
sary, the salvation of their soul. We want 
men and women with whom it is a princi- 
ple to dispense their treasures according 
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to the mind of Him who gave them. We 
have need of those for whom the maxims 
of the world will prove not a germ of 
death, but a fountain of life and immor- 
tality. But this can not be where earthly 
trappings are more highly rated than 
heaven’s blessings. It is therefore im- 
perative that parents afford their children 
every opportunity for a thoroughly Chris- 
tian education, which must have its initia- 
tive at their own fireside. Then will the 
home work out its God-given mission and 
when the sentinel from his watch tower 
calls out, “All is well in the home,” all 
will be well in Society. God will then de- 
light to dwell with the children of men, 
parent and child will be worthy of the 
glorious privilege “to be partakers of the 
lot of the saints in light.” 
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EDUCATION AND THE REPUBLIC 

(Delivered before the Nelson County Teachers ’ Institute 
at Bardstown, Ky.) 

To speak to you of education is my pres- 
ent task. A pleasant one it surely ought 
to be. Education is personified in those 
before me. Mine is the honor to address 
this dignified and learned body of Ameri- 
can educators. As Americans, you have 
at heart your country’s weal. Next to 
God is country. Your ambition is the up- 
building of the Republic. Next to religion 
is patriotism. 

As educators, you have a deep interest 
in those who are to be the future brain 
and brawn of the nation. The more thor- 
ough the education the more comprehen- 
57 
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sive its sphere, the better Christian, there- 
fore, the better citizen will the child be. 
The stability, the greatness of a people 
rests upon the solid Christian education of 
its youth. Mr. John H. Hamline, Presi- 
dent of the Union League Club of Chicago, 
111., spoke the following memorable words 
on Feb. 22, 1895: “When we forecast 
the near future and behold a majority of 
our countrymen, living within city gates, 
and realize that by their hands the destiny 
of this Republic of ours will be shaped, we 
feel that the individual citizen must return 
to the practices and adopt the precepts of 
George Washington, if freedom is not to 
perish from off the face of the earth.” 
Every citizen should know Washington’s 
maxims, every educator should be familiar 
with them; they constitute the fundamen- 
tal principles of a healthy citizenship. 
Give ear to the words of wisdom of the 
father of the Republic : “ Of all the dispo- 
sitions and habits which lead to political 
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prosperity, religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the .duties of men and citizens. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail to the exclusion of religious prin- 
ciples. Promote as an object of primary 
importance institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to 
the public opinion, it is essential that pub- 
lic opinion should be enlightened.” These 
are truths from which wc can not swerve 
if the Republic is to endure. The noblest 
duty of man is to work for the enlight- 
enment and betterment of his fellow man. 
Education is for the elevation of man. To 
educate him is to civilize him, but educa- 
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tion must be of the right stamp if it is to 
answer the noble purpose of life. Educa- 
tion demands educators of the right sort. 
It is the drawing out of what is in man, 
the bringing into play of his moral pow- 
ers. It comprehends all that disciplines 
and enlightens the understanding, corrects 
the temper, cultivates the taste, and forms 
the habits and manners of man. 

Education, therefore, consists in devel- 
oping all the powers of the child’s being; 
the mind, the heart, the conscience. 

Following close in the footsteps of the 
apostles of the divine Teacher of men in 
propounding the word of God, comes the 
exalted office of educator. The material 
on which he is called to work and smooth 
out, like the marble just come from the 
mind and chisel of the sculptor, is the 
nobler part of man, the mind. Mind is the 
first power in man, first in all his works. 
By it he is likened to his Creator, the in- 
carnate Mind. Subject to man’s mind are 
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all the kingdoms of the material Creation. 
It holds undisputed sway over them. 
Through the powers of mind man rises to 
heaven’s lofty dome and beyond it, rest- 
ing not until he comes in touch with the 
Alpha and Omega of all things. It has 
felled the primeval forest and planted the 
rose in the wilderness ; metamorphosed the 
vast solitudes into centers of industry and 
vast emporiums of commerce ; built on hill 
tops and in valleys cities of wondrous pro- 
portions. Through its influence the bonds 
of friendship have united far distant na- 
tions. The ocean has been whitened with 
its sails and the ports of the world filled 
with its ships. It has filled the land with 
schools, academies, and universities, dif- 
fusing knowledge everywhere. It has 
erected homes for the poor, the invalid, 
the outcast. What wonders within its 
grasp! With the materials at hand it is 
another Creator. The thoroughly edu- 
cated mind is neither narrow nor the slave 
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of petty jealousies or prejudices. It soars 
to high ideals and attains brilliancy and 
refinement in thought. Mind has been in 
all ages the genius, the power of progress. 
True progress is the law which God has 
given to His creation. He has blessed 
man with the faculties whereby he may 
pursue it. Progress is creation continued. 
The Gospel of Christ is the Gospel of 
progress. The mind to he progressive 
must seek and find Him, and finding Him, 
be of value to the child and the Republic. 
“Love not pleasure,” says Carlyle, “love 
God. This is the everlasting yea, wherein 
all contradiction is solved; wherein whoso 
walks and works, it is well with him.” 

God loves man, He works for man. We 
become Godlike in act when we devote our 
energy to the welfare of man. The Cre- 
ator’s first law to man combines the twin 
service to his Maker and to his fellow 
being. Christ became man for man’s 
sake ; He died for man’s good. To become 
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Christ-like, follow in His footsteps. Make 
yourself a child for the child ’s sake ; spend 
yourself for his good. You are intrusted 
with the destinies of the children commit- 
ted to your care. Comprehend the mean- 
ing of your honored position. Cease 
not to acquire more and more knowl- 
edge. So absorbing is your profession 
that any by-work clashes with it and de- 
stroys in grpat part its usefulness. He 
who aspires to be a physician must study 
medicine and not law. Whosoever wishes 
to be a lawyer ought to apply himself to 
law and not to physic. The educator must 
study daily the requirements his duty de- 
mands. Dr. Arnold, one of the greatest 
English educators of modem times, has 
written: “The qualifications which X 
deem essential to the due performance of a 
teacher’s duties may in brief be expressed 
as -the spirit of a Christian and a gentle- 
man — that man should enter upon his busi- 
ness not as a by-work, but as a substantive 
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and a most important duty; that he should 
devote himself to it, as a special branch 
of the ministerial calling which he has 
chosen to follow. That he should have 
sufficient vigor of mind and a thirst for 
knowledge, to persist in adding to his own 
stores, without neglecting the full im- 
provement of those whom he is teaching.” 
He who undertakes to teach not having a 
love for literary pursuits and the capa- 
bility of imparting knowledge to others of- 
fends against God and man. An educator 
must stand or fall by his professional mer- 
its. Onward and upward should be his 
motto. For him to stand still would be to 
retrograde and to prove a barrier to the 
progress of his charges. For light and 
guidance, as luminous as the sun in the 
heavens, stands his exemplar, the divine 
Teacher. He should, as far as possible, 
imitate his great Master’s life and seek 
His knowledge to the extent of his own 
powers. 
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“If,” says Dr. Arnold, “one might wish 
for impossibilities, I might wish that my 
children should be well versed in physical 
science, but in due subordination to the 
fulness and freshness of their knowledge 
on moral subjects. This, however, I be- 
lieve, can not be; and physical science, if 
studied at all, seems too great to be 
studied as a by-work; wherefore, rather 
than have it the principal thing in my son’s 
mind, I would gladly have him to think that 
the sun went round the earth, and that the 
stars were so many spangles, set in the 
bright blue firmament. Surely the one 
thing needful for a Christian to study is 
Christian moral and political philosophy.” 
The educator’s life, therefore, should be 
above reproach and thoroughly Christian. 
A mind ever kinetic. A heart noble and 
upright. A soul filled with God ’s first law. 
For educator and for ward, the great ideal 
must be: “Seek you first the kingdom of 
heaven.” With this in view we shall have 
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true men, honored citizens, brave defend- 
ers of the country, sincere Christians, who 
will insure the aggrandizement and life 
of the Republic. The fathers of the 
great American Commonwealth declared: 
‘ 1 That all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” A principle is here enunciated, 
far-reaching in its range. It guarantees 
protection to all classes of American citi- 
zens, be they of the higher or of the hum- 
bler walks in life. All have sacred rights 
as well as duties. No distinction is to be 
made between the rich man’s and the poor 
man’s child. Both must be treated alike. 
Both are entitled to the same considera- 
tion. The child of the poor man, deprived 
of the wealth of this world, has a nature, 
as much in need of curbing as the child 
of the opulent, with far less opportunities 
of education and culture. Early in his ca- 
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reer he is called to the different spheres of 
labor wherein, by the sweat of his face, he 
must gain his livelihood. Unless his mind 
and heart are trained ere he steps forth 
from the school room to the field, the store 
or the manufacturing establishments, he 
must forsooth, and that quickly, lose the 
good obtained in the school to live in a 
degradation nothing can disguise. In his 
life, evil will take the place of good; vice 
of virtue; lawlessness of good citizenship. 
He will not be the sturdy defender of the 
Republic that he ought to be, but rather 
her menace, her ruin. 

The educator of the people, one worthy 
of the name, fosters the peace, the growth, 
and the virtue of the nation. “Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old, he will not depart from it.” To 
this end the best system of education is the 
one the Creator established, and over 
which He placed as tutors the parents. It 
is their duty to see to the moral training 
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of their sons and daughters. It is not in 
harmony with the nature of things to 
abide the time for the education of chil- 
dren until their physical and intellectual 
powers may lead them to the school room. 
The primary factors in the training of the 
young are the parents. No school can 
take the place of the home ; no teacher, the 
place of the mother. If there is a calling 
for the office of teacher, the mother’s voca- 
tion is super-eminently a divine one. No 
living being can take a mother’s place. 
The illustrious churchman Monseigneur 
Dupanloup was once asked by a distin- 
guished lady whom he would advise her 
to choose as the instructor of her child. 
“How old is the child!” inquired the emi- 
nent educationalist. “Eleven months,” 
answered the mother. “Then,” said the 
scholarly divine, “you have asked me 
eleven months too late.” Home training 
must precede all other education, and be to 
it as the helm to the ship. The home must 
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be loving, moral, Christian. Its support 
must be given to the tutor. There can be 
no doubt that want of domestic vigilance 
over the child is one of the obstacles to the 
efficiency of the school. Without the co- 
operation of parents, few, if any, lasting 
results are attainable. It is little the les- 
sons of teacher can effect if they are coun- 
teracted elsewhere, especially in the home. 

Quite a common mistake is current in 
regard to the qualifications of those who 
have in charge the younger set of pupils. 
The idea prevails that any one is compe- 
tent to teach them, however limited his 
education. This is a very grave misap- 
prehension. A little experience will soon 
convince one that more educational talent 
is required for the beginners than for more 
advanced scholars. With the former, wise 
forethought, great zeal, and a knowledge 
of children are qualities essential to suc- 
cess. These, however, are wanting in one 
whose heart is not in his work. The more 
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solid the foundation, the more substantial 
the superstructure. A good elementary 
training gives strength and durability to 
the future efforts of the child. If the 
foundation be at fault, all that may be 
added thereto will not hold, or, at least, but 
imperfectly. Primary education is strewn 
with many and serious difficulties. It of- 
fers but little encouragement, whilst it ex- 
acts a wonderful amount of patience. 
There is question of constantly repeating 
the same things, of bringing oneself down 
to the level of the child, of bearing with its 
petulancy and giddiness, without the hope 
of any adequate return of gratitude from 
ward or parent.* The work has nothing 
brilliant, nor does it offer any human re- 
turn, but requires much tact, care, and per- 
severance. The teacher in this portion of 
the educational field must look to the fruits 
of his labor. The more lowly and obscure 
is his work, the more it is to be cherished. 
Such occupation is less' subject to pride. 
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He need not fear to be numbered, one day, 
among those who have already received 
their reward. To encourage, to stimulate 
him, he has the example of Jesus: — “Al- 
low the little children to come unto Me,” 
and that of St. Paul, who was “all to all.” 
What is more, he has the assurance that 
the meek and humble Saviour considers as 
done unto Him, whatever one does unto the 
least of His brethren. 

To insure success in your profession you 
have to entertain a high opinion of it. 
Your duty is to excite in your heart an ar- 
dent zeal for the education of your pupils 
and to cherish a sincere love for them. It 
will enable you to surmount the difficulties 
that beset your pathway as a teacher. 
The great secret is to bring the children to 
love their books and their class room. If 
they come reluctantly to their tasks, they 
not infrequently tire of studies. See that 
they conceive a high regard for knowledge ; 
then they will lend themselves to your ef- 
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forts, and you can mold them as you will. 
For this, be kind, be devoted, be zealous. 
Let them see that you come to your task 
with pleasure, that you attach great im- 
portance to your work. Have them feel 
that you are sincerely devoted to them, 
that your delight is to be among them. Be 
obliging, be affable; be not morose or ill- 
humored, but rather take pains to cultivate 
a pleasant, happy disposition. Let your 
exterior be grave, while gentle; gravity 
will stay the levity of youth, gentleness 
will win their hearts, whilst it will en- 
courage the timid. Establish for yourself 
a law never to depart from extreme kind- 
ness or great patience. The scholar 
should never have occasion to attribute to 
fretfulness, to passion, to preference a 
reprimand or a punishment. Corrections 
should be rare, and, as far as possible, not 
made to weigh upon all, but rather on the 
few. Vary them according to the gravity 
and nature of the offense, the condition 
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and character of the delinquent. In gen- 
eral, they should consist in deprivations of 
little moment, or in slight humiliations. 
Have them commit to memory short pas- 
sages from certain authors, a few words 
from the dictionary, and the like. These 
methods, while they build up good disci- 
pline, tend also to cultivate the mind. A 
sound public opinion created among the 
pupils is most desirable. When judi- 
ciously directed, it is a potential aid to 
the teacher in the matter of good order 
and good training. It is obvious that sen- 
timents of true honor, intelligent submis- 
sion and self-control, are largely attribu- 
table to the influence of public opinion. 
At all times let your efforts in this direc- 
tion be seasoned with goodness and kind 
consideration. 

To interest the child, accommodate your- 
self to his understanding. The harder it 
is for him to comprehend, the easier is his 
mind carried elsewhere. Weigh well the 
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knowledge you desire to impart. The lan- 
guage used should be simple and within 
the pupil’s range. Explain, whatever 
calls for explanation, in as few words as 
possible. Speak slowly and distinctly. 
Let the tone of your voice be neither too 
loud, nor too subdued, but rather a just 
medium. Hold the minds of the scholars 
in suspense so as to excite their curiosity, 
and thus awaken in them attention and in- 
terest. Encourage emulation by offering 
distinctions and awards. An encourage- 
ment given in season spurs on the child, 
causes him to renjember better, gives him 
greater relish for* study and is an incentive 
to others. Do not multiply rewards ; a few 
answer the purpose best and give impor- 
tance to the distinction. 

If you faithfully put into practice what 
we have judged proper to call to your at- 
tention, you will discharge with fidelity 
and distinguished merit the onerous duties 
of your profession. You will render a 
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service to your fellow man, to your country 
and to your God. True, you will receive 
no recompense commensurate with the 
good done, until you obtain your commen- 
dation from the divine Teacher. In that 
day, wherein, at His bidding, you will ren- 
der an account of your stewardship, He 
will crown you with an imperishable 
crown of glory, and from His august lips 
will come to you that gracious greeting, 
“Well done.” 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TEACHER’S MOLD 

Years ago there lived in the City of 
Florence a skilled founder. His success in 
works of his art was phenomenal. The se- 
cret of his wonderful achievements was his 
proficiency in preparing the mold. In the 
meridian of his fame the municipality of 
the city gave him an order for the statue 
of one of the distinguished citizens of the 
Republic. About the same time the Arch- 
bishop requested him to make a bas-relief 
for the celebrated Duomo of Florence. 
This vast edifice, coated with marble, is a 
wonder of architecture. It is about 500 
feet in length and 384 feet in height to 
the top of the cross. Encouraged as never 
before under this double inspiration, the 
genius of the artist conceived a great work. 
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His only mold is that of a horse. To over- 
come this possible inconvenience, he be- 
lieves a skilled combination of the metals 
will answer the purpose. He prepares a 
mixture of gold and silver which he pours 
into the mold. Great are his expecta- 
tions. With soaring hopes he looks for a 
masterpiece. In due time, he breaks the 
mold, to find — a horse. After no little re- 
flection he perceives, as he thinks, the mis- 
take. “I failed to mix the metals prop- 
erly. So I will go to work again.” He 
makes a new mold. He forms another 
combination of gold and silver. When the 
allotted period for the cooling-off process 
has expired, he opens the mold, but lo! a 
second time, a superb horse appeared be- 
fore his dazzled eyes. Bewildered, still 
nothing daunted, he seeks anew the cause 
of his failure. Some days later, while re- 
flecting on the solution of the problem he 
exclaims, “Eureka. Gold and silver are 
not the metals I should have used. The 
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only metal for a founder is bronze. Be up 
and doing then, brave heart. You know 
bronze, it is your old and faithful friend; 
with it, success is beyond a doubt.” This 
time he resolves to cast the bas-relief for 
his Grace, the Archbishop, who is anx- 
iously awaiting it. Now, buoyant in spirit, 
he repairs the former mold and with un- 
usual care prepares the bronze. This 
done, he kindles his furnace, pours the 
metal into the mold and a third time ex- 
pects what he confidently believes will be 
a splendid bas-relief. The mold is finally 
taken apart to disclose — what? A beauti- 
ful bronze horse. His courage leaves him, 
he despairs, finding fault with everything, 
save himself, for such a disappointment. 
In this perplexity he dies, without discov- 
ering that in order to effect a change in 
form an alteration must be made in the 
mold. 

One does not stand in need of the wis- 
dom of Solomon to know that a mold will 
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give its form to whatever metal is poured 
into it. If you have the mold of a lion, 
you will obtain a lion ; if that of a bell, you 
will find a bell on breaking the mold; if 
you have one of a hero, you will have a 
hero, irrespective of the metal used. No 
teacher can be like to the ideal teacher, 
the divine Master, unless cast in a similar 
mold. There are those who seem to think 
that the cultivation of the intellective fac- 
ulties is the acme of human perfection. 
If the powers of the mind were subjected 
to heavenly influence and made subservient 
to the supernatural end of man, there 
would be some reason for such an asser- 
tion. But of this they have not the slight- 
est conception. If to dig or to plow, to 
laugh or to weep, without specific cause be 
considered insanity, the embellishment of 
the mind, separated from the knowledge 
and love of God, must be folly. Knowl- 
edge in itself avails only as it is used. 
If given a right course it serves well; if 
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a wrong one, it proves fatal. When it is 
poured into the mold of a teacher made 
after God’s own mind, it will give the ideal 
teacher. The moment the master leaves 
the road that leads to eternal truth he 
walks in the ways of the heathens and the 
infidels. Why is it so? It is 'because they 
reject heaven’s wisdom, only to be held in 
the darkness of this world’s mold, refus- 
ing the light that enlightens every under- 
standing secure in the divine Master’s 
mold. They struggle hopelessly around 
the base of the hill of Science, unable to go 
further ; much like the builders of the 
tower of Babel, they are confounded in 
their speech. Confusion is the end of all 
knowledge which is cut off from its foun- 
tain-head, God. How different when it 
continues one stream with its source ! 
Daily experience teaches the folly of hu- 
man learning when turned away from its 
supernatural channel. It is foolhardy to 
attempt to scale the hill of knowledge with- 
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out the aid of Education’s Balustrade, Be- 
ligion. 

Men are taught, not by the dead letter, 
but by the living spirit. The master’s 
mission follows close on that of God’s min- 
ister. He works on mind. His task is to 
enlarge that mind and to bring it into 
closer union with the divine mind. The 
work is never at an end. The teacher who 
seeks not to become daily more proficient 
will weaken, since not to advance is to gb 
backward. His mind must be active, like 
the flowing river, not like the dormant 
water of the small pond. Daily prepara- 
tion for class work is also essential for 
successful teaching. No lesson is so sim- 
ple as not to require looking over. Dr. 
Arnold of Kugby was once asked why he 
gave so much of his valuable time, and 
that daily, in his study preparing lessons 
he had taught for years? His answer was, 
“I wish my boys to drink from a running 
stream and not from a stagnant pool.” 
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The youngest scholar is keen to detect the 
want 0/ knowledge in the one who under- 
takes to teach him. It is a sad mistake to 
confide the education of the very young to 
indifferent ability. Some teachers go to 
the class room with murky brains and no 
heart in their work. They hurry through 
the lessons and give a sigh of relief when 
the dreaded task is done. Many, on the 
other hand, win the admiration of their 
pupils by the completeness of their knowl- 
edge, the lucidity of the explanations given 
and the glow of their own interest in what 
they teach. The preceptor should be a 
man of broad views, of close application to 
the methods of his profession. He should 
be gentle, kind, a father, a friend to his 
scholars and, at all times, have his temper 
under perfect control. The true teacher 
receives humbly suggestions and even ad- 
monitions from more advanced educators. 
He keeps pace with the progress of educa- 
tion. He does not make his calling a 
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means to some more lucrative position; 
his life work is that of preceptor; his am- 
bition is to follow closely in the steps of 
his great Master. To this end he must be 
cast into a mold similar to that of the di- 
vine Teacher. 

And what is that mold? It is one built 
up of a true Christian life, of piety, of a 
spirit of prayer, of zeal, of prudence, of 
a pure intention and of humility. Granted 
that nature has been over-generous in en- 
dowing the teacher with splendid talents; 
that he has received an excellent educa- 
tion; that his mind is a veritable store- 
house of knowledge; what will it all avail 
him, if righteousness and Christian virtue 
do not glow within his heart and soul? 
To the mind of the ancients, a teacher was 
supposed to he a moral man, possessed of 
the gift of imparting wisdom to others. 
If it was their belief that the man who had 
not a pure heart and a good character, who 
was devoid of lofty sentiments, and who 
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failed to mirror these in his conduct, was 
unworthy the office of instructor, how 
much more exacting the demand for ex- 
alted virtue in the Christian educator, who 
is charged with the grave responsibility of 
leading his pupils from darkness into 
God’s light. So imperative is it that he 
be of unquestionable moral standing that 
all the holy personages who have dis- 
coursed on the requirements of the mas- 
ter hold that the corruption of men, the 
limited amount of good done, the loss of so 
many immortal souls, is directly traceable 
to irreligious, Godless teachers. The rec- 
titude of life, so necessary in the precep- 
tor, is as essential in his inner life as in 
his outward bearing. It behooves him not 
only to appear, but honestly to be, a sin- 
cere Christian. His first duty is to regu- 
late his" personal behavior, so as not to 
prove himself a source of disedification to 
his scholars. The reason is patent. 
What he looks for in others must be evi- 
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dent in himself. Hearts are swayed more 
by deeds than by words. If the teacher’s 
demeanor harmonizes not with his teach- 
ings; if his actions contradict what he 
claims to be indispensable to godliness; if 
•his life is such that it nullifies the truth of 
what he urges upon his disciples, it follows 
as surely as night follows the day that his 
labors are worthless. True, the young 
may bear with him, yet will they think and 
act as he does. They may, forsooth, ad- 
mire his talents; call him accomplished, 
learned, and of this he seems specially de- 
sirous, but to be persuaded by him — 
never. With good reason the ancients re- 
quired the masters of youth to be of a 
high order of probity. They are the mas- 
ters of their pupils, who will acknowledge 
the teachers in so far as they believe them 
to be faithful. The least breath of sus- 
picion robs the preceptor of all chance of 
success. Seneca says, “Choose him for 
your teacher whom you admire when you 
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see him, rather than when you hear him.” 
Example gives potency to two important 
axioms : that what is commanded is possi- 
ble, and that the first one to be convinced 
of what we are taught and are expected to 
believe and practice is the master. Such 
an exemplar is a powerful incentive for 
good, an irresistible authority. His most 
hidden virtues even will be substantial fac- 
tors in aiding him to discharge effectually 
the high prerogatives of his station. 

In forming the mold of a teacher, to a 
good Christian life must be added piety. 
This virtue leads him to entertain a true 
love for God and an ardent desire to in- 
flame the hearts of his pupils with sincere 
devotion. To inspire others with noble 
emotions, his own soul needs to be ani- 
mated by piety. What coal can ignite 
other pieces of coal unless it first be kin- 
dled? “Begin,” says St. Bernard, “by 
filling your own soul with pious affections ; 
then you can think of enkindling them in 
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the hearts of your neighbor.” Let the 
teacher be like the reservoir that receives 
water and gives abundantly of it, and not 
like the canal, which receives only. It is 
the gift of piety that quickens in us a zeal 
for the honor of God and the salvation of 
souls. The teacher is simply an instru- 
ment in the hands of grace. It is all the 
more effective the more firmly it is held 
by the hand that manipulates it. His suc- 
cess will be measured by his union with 
God. God and piety help us to acquit our- 
selves affectionately of our duty toward - 
Him, and the mortal tool in the divine 
hand, works out life eternal by means of 
heavenly assistance. St. Thomas says, 
“Piety embraces the practice of all vir- 
tues.” The knowledge and science of 
piety, says St. Jerome, is to know the law, 
understand the prophets and believe the 
Gospel. St. Paul tells us, (1 Tim. iv. 8), 
“For bodily exercise is profitable to lit- 
tle ; but godliness is profitable to all things, 
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having promise of the life that now is ; and 
of that which is to come.” Unobtrusive 
piety, exhibited in the look, the voice, and 
the word of the master brings about the 
honor of God and the happiness of man. 
It finds its strength in prayer, its rule is 
prudence, its guide in the purity of inten- 
tion, while humility is its bulwark. 

To invigorate piety, prayer is necessary. 
It consequently has to become a part of 
the teacher’s mold. Prayer is the best of 
manuals for him and a great protection 
against the vicissitudes of his calling. 
Jesus, the model Master, taught by day 
and prayed by night. He is the light of 
the world; He encouraged and practised 
all virtues; He is the teacher par excel- 
lence. All others are but an echo of Him. 
To grasp truth, human reason must be the 
echo of His divine mind. Prayer is the 
source of knowledge, of intelligence, and 
truth. St. Thomas indicates two ways to 
knowledge : one is by study and being 
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taught, the other is by our own efforts and 
our personal experience. The latter is 
preferable. A good man will understand 
the excellence of holiness and purity by its 
practice far better than he can be taught it 
by an unworthy person. We know more 
of the pains and anguish of maladies from 
coming in touch with them than by all the 
reasons science can offer. Our apprecia- 
tion of the greatness, the sanctity, the 
mercy of God is more salutary in our cog- 
nizance of them through prayer than by 
the mere speculative notions we obtain 
from massive tomes. We are but means 
in God’s hands. We sow the seed; He 
gives the increase. Prayer is the weapon 
of the Church in all her necessities. It is 
a power that can change the order of 
events in the physical, moral and spiritual 
world. Hence it is an important adjunct 
in the composition of the teacher’s mold. 
At all times he should have recourse to the 
dispenser of wisdom. “For wisdom 
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opened the mouth of the dumb and made 
the tongues of infants eloquent.” “What 
water is to fish, prayer is to man,” says 
St. John Chrysostom. What the sun is to 
nature, air to our lungs, bread to our cor- 
poral life, the weapon to the soldier, the 
spirit to the body, prayer is to the soul. 
You may liken it to beautiful flowers, that 
delight the eye of God and send sweet 
odor to His throne. It lias the fragrance 
of the violet, the whiteness of the lily, the 
beauty of the rose. St. James says (i. 5), 
“But if any of you want wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men abun- 
dantly and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him.” “Wherefore, I wished and 
understanding was given me; and I called 
upon God, and the spirit of wisdom came 
upon me.” (Wisdom vii. 7.) 

Prayer is the strong arm of virtue, the 
ladder of the divinity, of grace, of angels, 
to descend to earth, and the balustrade 
which offers the teacher the needed assist- 
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ance to ascend the eternal mountain of 
knowledge. It is the sister of angels, the 
foundation of faith, the crown of souls, the 
golden chain that links man to God, earth 
to heaven. God hears, enlightens, in- 
structs, directs, and fortifies those who 
supplicate him. “What treasures of wis- 
dom, of virtue, of prudence, of goodness, 
of sobriety, prayer fills me with,” exclaims 
St. John Chrysostom. “Prayer,” writes 
St. Bernard, “purifies the soul, regulates 
the affections, directs the actions, corrects 
excesses and forms manners; it is the 
beauty and ornament of life.” If our 
time is limited, a short, fervent prayer will 
suffice. How prayed the blind man by the 
wayside? “Rabboni, that I may see.” 
How the leper? “Lord, if thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.” How the penitent 
thief? “Lord, remember me, when Thou 
shall come into Thy kingdom.” And how 
prayed the apostles, when threatened with 
shipwreck? “Save us, 0 Lord, we per- 
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ish.” Prayer is therefore essential in the 
teacher, and unless cast in its mold he will 
fail in his duty. To him has the divine 
Master confided, for safekeeping and 
training, those little ones so dear to His 
Sacred Heart. He wishes them taught to 
love Him above all things; to hold Him 
as their first cause and last end; to know 
that possessing Him they possess all; los- 
ing him, they lose all. Hence, the teacher 
must be a man of prayer. Jesus is his 
prototype, whose whole life was, so to 
speak, one continuous sublime prayer. 

Zeal is the next element in the make-up 
of the teacher’s mold. Zeal, says St. Au- 
gustine, imposes on every Christian the 
duty to permit evil nowhere. 1 ‘ My 
meat,” said Jesus, “is to do the will of 
My Father.” (St. John iv. 34.) From 
these words of Our Lord educators are to 
learn that their spiritual food is the zeal 
with which they must be filled for the 
Christian education pf their pupils. The 
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Lord said to Elias, ‘ ‘ What dost thou here, 
Elias?” And he answered, “With zeal, 
have I been jealous for the Lord God of 
hosts.” St. Paul writes (Cor. ix. 6), 
“He who soweth sparingly, shall reap 
sparingly; and he who soweth in bless- 
ings, shall also reap in blessings.” The 
Venerable Bede says, “The shepherds 
hastened to find Jesus; if those who 
seek Him, find Him not, it is because 
they seek Him not with zeal.” St. John 
Chrysostom has this to say, “That one 
man full of zeal for God is alone able to 
bring back to his holy service an entire 
people.” Of this we have examples in 
Moses, Elias, Isaias, St. Dominic, St. 
Francis Xavier^ and others. Zeal must be 
charitable, ardent, prudent, and circum- 
spect. It is the great lever of success; it 
is the mainspring of activity in the life of 
the Christian teacher. It awakens in his 
heart a passion for the well-being of his 
pupils, as ardent as the passion the miser 
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lias for gold, the ambitious for honors, the 
warrior for fame. He can accomplish lit- 
tle without it. Zeal is love that will not be 
overcome. “How often,” says St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, “has it entered my mind to 
seek again Europe, and though I would be 
taken, as one bereft of reason, to visit 
every school and announce to all those 
learned teachers, who have more knowl- 
edge than charity, they are to blame for 
the loss of many, very many souls.” Can 
we reflect on the number of the reprobates, 
who were created to the image of God, pur- 
chased by the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ, destined for eternal happiness, 
without being moved by compassion and 
inflamed with the desire of offering a help- 
ing hand to rescue them from the abyss 
ready to swallow them up? What encour- 
agement, what consolation to withdraw 
from the portals of hell, to guide in the 
paths of justice, those who, even in this 
life, will bless you and will be your surest 
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guaranty to the crown of glory and the fe- 
licity of the elect ! Zeal sustains the 
teacher amidst the hardships of his pro- 
fession. Be he successful, he must combat 
vanity; be he a failure, he must struggle 
against discouragement, aye, disgust, per- 
haps despair. 

To adjust zeal in the mold of the teacher, 
prudence must be beside it. Prudence, ac- 
cording to St. Thomas, is the eye, the pilot 
of the soul and of all her movements and 
her actions. Prudence comes from procul 
videntia, the faculty of seeing things from 
afar. It goes out, writes St. Chrysostom, 
like a lamp, if you have but little oil, or if 
you fail to close the door and the windows 
against the winds. The windows are the 
eyes and the ears; the door is the mouth. 
Weigh your words twice before you speak, 
says St. Bernard. We read in the book 
of Proverbs (v. 1, 2), “My son, attend to 
my wisdom, and incline thy ear to my pru- 
dence, that thou mayest keep thoughts, and 
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thy lips may preserve instruction.” Ec- 
clesiasticus has (xxxii. 24) “My son, do 
thou nothing without counsel, and thou 
shalt not repent, when thou hast done. ’ ’ 
“Take away prudence,” says St. Bernard, 
“and virtue will be vice.” St. Ambrose 
avers that the prudent man measures his 
speech, weighs it in the balance of justice, 
that there may be uprightness in his rea- 
son and weight in his words. It will be to 
him a source of meekness, goodness, and 
modesty. We find in the Book of Prov- 
erbs (ix. 10), “The knowledge of the holy 
is prudence,” and (xiii. 10) “they that 
do all things with counsel, are ruled by 
wisdom.” It moderates and directs zeal. 
It witholds the teacher from many rash 
acts, from exercising his prerogatives ^t 
unreasonable times. It encourages him, 
gives him confidence. It points out the 
responsibility of success, the benefit of ap- 
plication, and, in case of reprimand, offers 
some comfort. It is a help to the instruc- 
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tor in forming the disposition and in de- 
veloping the character of his scholars. St. 
John Chrysostom says: “A prudent pre- 
ceptor is infinitely superior to an able 
painter, sculptor, or any of the artists.” 
The office of this virtue is to weigh well, 
think well, govern well. 

A pure intention follows prudence in 
what is required in the teacher’s mold. It 
consists in seeking God only in one’s ac- 
tions, seeking Him in them, doing His will, 
and referring all to Him. “Pay not so 
much attention to the acts of men,” writes 
St. Augustine, ‘ ‘ but rather to the intention 
they have.” “You are a true servant of 
God,” says St. Bernard, “if you attribute 
not to yourself the glory due Him, but re- 
turn it entirely to Him, from' whom it 
comes and to whom belong every good 
gift.” “What the body is without life, ac- 
tions are without a pure intention,” says 
Richard of St. Victor. St. Ignatius Loy- 
ola writes, “Let all strive to have a pure 
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intention, not only for their mode of life, 
but also in every particular action.” As 
the branches and fruit of a tree draw their 
substance from their root, so good works 
have their value and reward from an up- 
right motive. “Wherefore, whether you 
eat, or drink, or whatever else you do, do 
all for the glory of God.” (2 Cor. x. 31.) 

Pure intention comes in part from zeal, 
in part from humility. Zeal directs our 
efforts to God; humility forbids our seek- 
ing self in what we do. It urges us to 
work for Him and for the good of our 
souls, which is the paramount duty of a 
teacher. To act differently would be to 
liken him to a skilled physician who, be- 
ing apprised that his son must die of a 
dangerous malady unless given itnmediate 
attention, instead of repairing forthwith 
to his child’s bedside, amuses himself on 
the way with trivial speculations, or stops 
to watch other children at play. It gives 
courage and energy, since conscience as- 
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serts that it is God whom he seeks. Suc- 
cess is God’s, not the teacher’s. One need 
have no anxiety on this head, for God is 
held, so to say, to bless his works in a spe- 
cial manner. In a word, with or without 
success, it will always be a great consola- 
tion to the preceptor to feel that he has 
neglected nothing to perform well his task, 
seeking God in all, since reward in either 
case is assured. We now come to the fin- 
ishing touch to be given the teacher’s mold, 
that of humility. 

Humility helps us to know God and our- 
selves. Hence St. Augustine exclaims, 
“Lord, give me grace to know you, give me 
grace to know myself.” The most practi- 
cal wisdom is to know God and self. We 
read in St. Peter (1 iv. 5), “In like man- 
ner, ye young men be subject to the an- 
cients. And do you all insinuate humility 
one to another, for God resisteth the 
proud, but to the humble He giveth grace.” 
The Psalmist has (cxxxvii. 6), “For the 
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Lord is high and looketh on the low; and 
the high He knoweth afar off.” “Take 
up My yoke upon you, and learn of Me, be- 
cause I am meek and humble of heart ; and 
you shall find rest to your souls.” (Matt, 
xi. 29.) “The teaching of Christian wis- 
dom,” writes St. Leo, “consists not in the 
abundance of words, not in the art of rea- 
soning, not in seeking celebrity, but in a 
true and voluntary humility, which Jesus 
chose and zealously inculcated from the 
bosom of His Mother to His ignominious 
death upon the cross.” “But I am a 
worm and no man; the reproach of men, 
and the outcast of the people.” (Psalms 
xxi. 7.) Of Mary, who approached near- 
est to Jesus in humility, the Evangelist 
has, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord, 
be it done to me according to thy word,” 
and, “My spirit has rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. Because He hath regarded the 
humility of His handmaid.” Of St. John 
the Baptist (Matt. iii. 3), “For this is he 
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that was spoken of by Isaias the Prophet 
saying; a voice of one crying in the desert, 
prepare ye the way *of the Lord, make 
straight His path. ” Humility in all great- 
ness is the honor of honor, the dignity of 
dignities. Glory is unworthy of the name 
if* it comes from a proud mind. If you are 
above others, become their equal through 
humility. It is essential, not only to pre- 
vent the teacher from seeking his own 
praise, but to enable him to be the first to 
practice what he is expected to encourage 
most in others. The rain of grace upon 
the seed sown in the hearts of the young 
is necessary, for without it all his efforts 
would be useless. God refuses nothing to 
the humble. The great Master Jesus 
Christ practised humility in a superemi- 
nent degree, and, according to St. Greg- 
ory of Nazianzen, this He did to teach edu- 
cators that it was to precede and accom- 
pany all instruction. In the ratio wherein 
God is inexorable toward the proud, He 
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is condescending to the humble. He helps 
them, and He blesses them in all their 
undertakings. Hur&ility safeguards the 
teacher from vain complacency, which 
arises in his soul when he finds that he is 
listened to, followed, and applauded. 
These are shoals on which many a master 
has foundered, losing, at the same time, 
all the merits of his labors. Refer all to 
God, the source of every good. Make ex- 
cellent use of the talents He has confided 
to you, take no credit to yourself. Let 
young teachers practise especially those 
virtues which go to make up the mold in 
which they should be cast. Let them be 
pious, free from the vanities of the world, 
filled with sentiments of humility, inflamed 
with zeal for the glory of God, the good of 
their pupils, and for their own salvation. 
Let them emulate the Teacher who came 
down from heaven to be unto them the 
way, the life, and the truth. Let them 
hearken to His invitation and “learn of 
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Him to be meek and humble of heart”; 
then, according to His own word, will they 
be “exalted.” Ere I close, I would call 
the teacher’s attention to a question of vi- 
tal importance. I refer to the art of gov- 
ernment. Too many of our bright young 
teachers have early to face the fact that 
they are failures. Knowledge is not want- 
ing, and yet it is like gold within an un- 
known mine — of little use, all because the 
possessor does not know how to govern 
pupils. A great deal, it is true, depends 
upon the character, but a great deal more 
depends upon the cultivation of that art 
by which a teacher makes his pupils feel 
that he rules at least for the time being. 
He must meet their inquiring eyes with a 
look of quiet dignity, which will intimidate 
the bold, while it does not discourage the 
timid. He must have the power to silence 
clamorous tongues, or to check any free- 
dom of speech unbecoming the time and 
place. Let him learn to enter the class 
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room with the dignified bearing of his po- 
sition, and begin the class exercise, day 
after day, in the same systematic manner. 
He must not be childish; he can be simple 
without being undignified; and he should 
always remember that nothing can com- 
pensate for the loss should he forfeit the 
respect of those he has been commissioned 
to guide. Government is all important; it 
should be prayed for, and worked for, un- 
til the teacher feels that he has left no 
means untried to maintain his ascendency 
in the school room. A teacher’s manner 
should be carefully cultivated and he 
should be required to know the minutest 
point of etiquette likely to fall under his 
observation, for he should know how to 
conduct himself under embarrassing cir- 
cumstances and what directions to give his 
pupils when questioned by them as to how 
they should act. If cast in the mold, made 
according to the specifications herein giv- 
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en, the educator will come forth possess- 
ing all the qualifications of a true teacher, 
and he will prove himself a faithful type 
of the divine Teacher. 
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THE PUPIL 

It requires no herculean effort on the 
part of the teacher to discover the kind 
of home training his pupils have received. 
The school, with all its environments, soon 
brings to the surface in what manner the 
children have been brought up. Where 
the home education has been properly- 
cared for, the children will, as a rule, grow 
up docile, respectful, studious. They will 
show a spirit of gratitude, obedience and 
reverence for their teachers. Kindness, 
generosity, courtesy are marked charac- 
teristics in their relations with their school- 
mates. They give evidence of good man- 
ners not only in their dealings with their 
teachers, but likewise with their equals 
and inferiors. Superiority to be genuine 
106 
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should not be merely in the name or in the 
relative positions of individuals, but it 
must find expression in our transactions 
with our neighbor. Pupils are not slow to 
note the good breeding of their classmates, 
though they do not always exhibit an ap- 
preciation of correct deportment, or of 
amiable conduct. Nay, at times some of 
the froward seek to make it unpleasant for 
the better-behaved. They have no cour- 
age to imitate the wholesome example of 
their more worthy companions, yet in due 
course of time, with the prudent help of 
the teacher, the scoffers are brought to fol- 
low, though it be from afar, the good hab- 
its of the more exemplary. One well- 
behaved pupil proves not infrequently a 
lever for good to an entire class. On the 
other hand, an ill-mannered student works 
a great harm in a school if allowed his 
way. He lords it over the others and even 
boasts of his craftiness in having things 
according to his own wishes. His bold- 
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ness intimidates the well-disposed and 
rule-abiding scholars. He defies his su- 
periors, is discourteous to them and makes 
little of their authority. Unless brought 
to terms and made to understand that no 
such conduct is to be tolerated, he will be- 
come master and rule the school. In deal- 
ing with such pretentious pupils the pru- 
dence of the teacher is often put to a se- 
vere test. While considerate, the teacher 
must be firm. He has to make straight 
the crooked ways and render pliable an ap- 
parently unyielding temper, an ungovern- 
able disposition. If, after repeated trials, 
the subject remains obdurate and con- 
tumacious, proving a constant source of 
disorder, with no hope of correction, it 
would be an injustice to those who are 
anxious to improve themselves for a 
teacher to allow such an element of dis- 
turbance to remain among them. His duty 
is to notify the parents of such a pupil and 
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kindly request them to co-operate with him 
in correcting their child. 

I am here reminded of an occurrence 
that happened in one of the schools I at- 
tended. The Director used wonderful tact 
in dealing with the students. He was a 
man of order and thorough discipline. He 
was punctual and exact in everything; all 
loved and revered him. The rhetoricians 
were treated as young gentlemen; they 
were granted privileges by which they 
were expected to profit, to build up their 
characters and become reliable, trust- 
worthy men. Among other things they 
had permission to remain at the college 
while the other students took their regular 
outings on Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings. This was done to afford them op- 
portunities of studying and of reviewing 
together the subject matter of the exam- 
inations they were required to pass after 
finishing Rhetoric to enter the University, 
where they were to prosecute the higher 
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studies and fit themselves for one of the 
professions. One year six of the bright- 
est in the class of Rhetoric abused the 
privileges granted them, believing nothing 
would come of it, as they were expected to 
carry off the honors for the College in the 
competitive examinations of all the col- 
leges in the Province at the close of the 
scholastic year. They even boasted of 
what they had done and in a manner chal- 
lenged reprimand or punishment. Feel- 
ing that the discipline of the Institution 
would suffer if their insubordination were 
lightly dealt with, and believing that it 
would prove a disadvantage to the students 
in future life, the Director, without any 
public announcement, wrote to the parents 
of those students, explaining the situation ; 
then calling the young men to his office, he 
told them what he had done and requested 
them to pack their trunks and return to 
their respective homes. This debarred 
them from graduating honors that year. 
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They would be obliged to enter another 
college the following session and make 
their class over. The Director’s course 
in the matter had the desired effect. Their 
behavior thereafter was above reproach. 
No honor is more becoming the fair name 
of an institution than its standing for good 
discipline. The action of the President, 
though painful to himself, maintained the 
reputation of the College and taught the 
other students to make honorable men of 
themselves, to appreciate the efforts of 
their teachers, and not to abuse the kind- 
ness of their superiors. 

The things a child first learns at home, 
the way in which he is taught to do them, 
the language he first learns to use, all tend 
to become habitual to his character. To 
alter them is more than the most accom- 
plished teacher can at all times hope to do. 
Many whose early surroundings, intellec- 
tual and moral, were not helpful in the for- 
mation of correct conduct are forced to be 
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ever on the alert to avoid lapses from the 
ordinary conventionalities of polite so- 
ciety. The pupil should cultivate upright 
principles and uproot all habits having a 
tendency to obstruct his progress. The 
virtues most essential to the pupil need 
careful training. These are, mainly, clean- 
liness, neatness, orderliness, regularity, 
punctuality, accuracy, silence, industry, 
and veracity. Cleanliness inspires the 
child to keep himself neat, presentable, and 
free from all unsightliness. In the words 
of Bacon, “Cleanliness of body is rightly 
esteemed to proceed from a modesty of 
manners and from reverence.” “Clean- 
liness,” we are told, “is next to godli- 
ness.” Neatness is cleanliness on a more 
extended basis. It comprises not only the 
care of the person, but of the clothing, 
desk, hall, classroom, diningroom, bed- 
room, and lavatory. It requires that the 
pupil present himself in the classroom, 
study hall, and elsewhere neatly and be- 
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comingly clad. It demands that he respect 
the furniture and all the appurtenances in 
and around the school. Neatness prevents 
unnecessary soiling, suppresses all inclina- 
tion to deface what is useful, and forbids 
the disfiguring of anything with unseemly 
scribbling or marking. The most evident 
indications of a lack of self-respect are un- 
tidy clothing, soiled face or hands or dis- 
heveled hair due to a want of care and per- 
sonal effort. As an illustration of a want 
of neatness, I quote the following pointed 
incident found in one of our Readers. A 
gentleman advertised for a boy to assist 
him in his office, and nearly fifty applicants 
presented themselves. Out of the whole 
number he selected one and dismissed the 
rest. 

“I should like to know,” said a friend, 
“on what grounds you selected that boy, 
who had not a single recommendation.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the gentle- 
man, “he had a great many. He wiped 
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his feet when he came in, and closed the 
door after him, showing that he was care- 
ful. He gave his seat instantly to that 
lame old man, showing that he was kind 
and thoughtful. He took off his cap when 
he came in, and answered my questions 
promptly, showing that he was polite and 
gentlemanly. He picked up the book which 
I had purposely laid on the floor, and re- 
placed it on the table, while all the rest 
stepped over it, showing that he was or- 
derly; and he waited quietly for his turn 
instead of pushing and crowding. When 
I talked to him, I noticed that his clothing 
was tidy, his hair neatly brushed and his 
finger nails clean. Do you not call these 
letters of recommendation? I do.” 
Orderliness trains the pupil to be faith- 
ful in the discharge of his different duties, 
not in a slovenly or indifferent manner, but 
in a correct, careful way. His hooks, pen- 
cils, and papers, should be found in their 
proper places. By this habit he econo- 
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mizes time and habituates himself to a 
system that proves beneficial and service- 
able to him through life. Punctuality ac- 
customs the scholar to be on time for all 
school duties, whether in study hall, class 
room or in recreation. Every school duty 
has its appointed hour. And each thing in 
its place is best, is most applicable ta a 
student’s life. No work should encroach 
on other occupations, no duty should be 
neglected for any other task. Punctuality 
exacts of the pupils to be at school at the 
prescribed time and to be present at all the 
exercises. It teaches them to begin and 
end every duty as ordered by rule. It de- 
mands self-denial in resisting temptations 
to loiter, the subordination of present de- 
sire to duty, and the sacrifice of pleasure 
to future benefits. We are told that a holy 
monk who was earnestly engaged in em- 
bellishing an initial letter while transcrib- 
ing one of the psalms of Holy Scripture, 
having but a few more strokes of the pen 
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to make to complete the letter, heard the 
Angelus bell ring. He dropped his pen 
and knelt to say the prayers to our blessed 
Lady. When he had finished he arose and 
found the letter had been completed and 
was the most beautifully executed of all his 
works. A recompense from heaven for 
his promptness to duty. 

Regularity makes a business of school 
obligation and subordinates all other inter- 
ests to this. It involves persistent effort 
to surmount all difficulties and to meet all 
diversions with decision. Accuracy drills 
the pupil to see, to hear, to think, to re- 
member, to speak, to write and to perform 
every task with precision. It is truthful- 
ness in conduct, word, and work. Its help- 
fulness in life’s many duties is extraordi- 
nary. By it troubles are obviated in many 
phases of life that would arise from the 
absence of exact habits. Silence tends to 
suppress all impulses and resist all temp- 
tations to create unnecessary noise or dis- 
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turbance. It overcomes the natural tend- 
ency to engage in useless conversation, 
restrains the social instinct fostered by 
schoolmates and produces a wholesome in- 
fluence in regulating conduct under ad- 
verse circumstances. Industry ; involves 
the constant putting forth of energy in the 
denial of desires for amusement or other 
diversions, and gives us activity to gain 
ends that seem remote and consequently 
not imperative. A high degree of self- 
control is demanded to put aside present 
comfort to obtain future good, and yet this 
is what a conscientious application to 
school work calls for. Courtesy is that 
kind, gentle, affable manner in which pu- 
pils are expected to act in their rela- 
tions with parents, superiors, companions, 
strangers, with the young and with the old. 
It wins laurels for its devotees. We read 
in the Watchword that in a large city a 
crippled beggar was striving to pick up 
some old clothes tlmt had been thrown to 
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him from a window, when a crowd of rude 
boys gathered about him, mimicking his 
awkward movements and hooting at his 
helplessness. Presently a noble little fel- 
low came up and pushing through the 
crowd helped the poor cripple to pick up 
his gifts and fasten them into a bundle. 
Then slipping a piece of silver into his 
hand, he was running away when a voice 

from above said, “Little fellow with a 
/ 

straw hat, look up.” He did so, and a 
lady leaning from an upper window said 
earnestly, ‘ ‘ God bless you, my little fellow ! 
That was a kind and noble act.” As the 
boy walked home he thought of the poor 
beggar’s grateful look, of the lady’s smile 
and words of approval, and he was happy. 

We come now to consider three virtues 
which should shine conspicuously in the 
life of every pupil: gratitude, obedience, 
reverence. Our first and greatest grat- 
itude we owe to God, as expressed in the 
words of the Psalmist (lxxix. 13), “But 
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we, Thy people and the sheep of Thy pas- 
tures will give thanks to Thee forever.” 
And St. Paul to the Ephesians (v. 20), 
“Giving thanks always for all things in 
the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ to God 
and the Father.” The wonderful bless- 
ings and mercies of God to us compel us 
to be grateful to Him. Rivers of favors 
and graces flow from heaven upon us, and 
rivers of thanksgiving should ascend to the 
eternal throne,” writes St. Bernard. Let 
heaven’s precious rains return to their 
source, that they may fall more abundantly 
still, upon the earth. In joy or in sorrow, 
in blessing or afflictions, in health and in 
sickness, praise God always. He is gener- 
ous in preserving you from falling from 
grace, He is stern in recalling you and rais- 
ing you up from your fall. “No word is 
more holy than a word of thanksgiving in 
adversity,” says St. John Chrysostom. 
The Psalmist exclaims (cii. 142), “Bless 
the Lord, O! my soul, and let all that is 
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within me bless His holy name. Bless the 
Lord, O ! my soul, and never forget all that 
He hath done for thee.” St. Augustine 
writes, “Our soul can give forth nothing, 
our tongue speak nothing, our pen write 
nothing greater than these words : Thanks 
be to God.” Gratitude is all the more es- 
timable and all the more pleasing to Him 
because it is so rare. The Psalmist says 
. (lxxvii. 11), “And they forget His ben- 
efits and His wonders that He had shown 
them.” And Isaias (i. 2-3), “I have 
brought up children and exalted them; but 
they have despised Me. The ox knoweth 
his owner and the ass his master’s crib; 
but Israel hath not known Me and My peo- 
ple hath not understood.” After God, 
children owe most gratitude to their par- 
ents; next to Him, they are indebted to 
them for their being. Who can ever re- 
pay the love, the care and labor of parents 
for their children in infancy and child- 
hood? What days spent in anxious watch- 
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ing over them ! How many sleepless 
nights passed in nursing them! Reckon 
if you can the fatigue, the toil expended 
by them in providing for their offspring. 
Nothing that we can do in after life for 
our parents can approach a compensation 
for all they have undergone for us. How 
richly they deserve our gratitude. Sol- 
omon, the wisest and richest of kings, 
placed his mother beside him on the throne. 
Joseph brought his parents from suffering 
and need to the palace provided for him by 
the munificence of the King of Egypt. 
Behold the Saviour of men, Jesus of Naz- 
areth, ever grateful to His Mother Mary 
and to His foster-father, St. Joseph. 

After our parents, our teachers have a 
special claim on our gratitude. The an- 
cients from a purely human motive were 
grateful to their preceptors. They let no 
opportunity pass of giving an expression 
of kindly consideration and thanks to them. 
If with the ancients gratitude was a car- 
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dinal virtue, what a part should it not play 
in the life of those who are actuated by a 
higher incentive, by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity! We are trained and educated not 
only in things beneficial for time, but still 
more for eternity. Our teachers have care 
of the faculties of both body and soul. 
They lead us first in the paths of super- 
natural life, then educate us in our duties 
for this life. To be wanting in gratitude 
to them would be returning evil for good. 
In St. Luke we read (xvii. 17), “Were not 
ten made clean? And where are the nine? 
There is no one found to return and give 
glory to God but this stranger.” The 
chief butler of King Pharaoh was bound 
hand and foot and cast into prison. While 
there he had a dream. This he made 
known to Joseph, who also was incarcer- 
ated under a false accusation. The butler 
was told that in three days he would be 
liberated. “Only remember me,” said 
Joseph, “when it shall be well with thee 
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and do me this kindness: to put Pharaoh 
in mind to take me out of this prison.” 
But the chief butler, when things pros- 
pered with him, forgot his interpreter. In 
the Book of Wisdom we find, “For the 
hope of the unthankful shall melt away, 
as the winter’s ice, and shall run off as 
unprofitable water.” St. John Chrysostom 
tells us that gratitude proclaims the no- 
bility of him who possesses it and en- 
courages virtue. If it is not within our 
power to do more than say “Thank you,” 
it is a sign of good will and an evidence 
that we would do more if it were possible. 
Shakespeare says, 

“I can no other answer but thanks, 

And thanks and ever thanks ; often good 
turns 

Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay ; 

But were my worth as in my conscience 
firm, 

You should find better dealing.” 
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A professor in one of our colleges had 
among his pupils a noble lad whose parents 
were very wealthy. Reverses came, how- 
ever, and in a short time they lost all their 
fortune. The boy was a manly little fel- 
low; he was earnest in making the best of 
his opportunities, hoping to be some day a 
help to his impoverished parents. His 
professor, acquainted with the condition of 
things and the changed circumstances of 
the boy’s parents, did many acts of kind- 
ness for him. He gave him from time to 
time pocket-money to enable him to hold 
his former standing among his school- 
mates. Some years passed. The boy, 
now a young man, was prosperous and took 
good care of his father and mother. He 
held a lucrative and most responsible po- 
sition in one of our large cities. One day 
while on his way home he met a man well 
advanced in years who seemed dejected 
and wandering along aimlessly. The 
young man thought he had some recollec- 
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tion of that shadowed countenance. Ap- 
proaching him, he kindly asked his name 
and, when told, exclaimed: “Why this is 

my dear, kind professor and friend, Mr. 
A.! How is it with you?” “Poorly, 
young man, poorly. And who are you?” 
“I, I am your former pupil, John W — . 
You must come home with me; you be- 
friended me in my youth — let me do some- 
thing for you in your declining years.” 
Tears moistened the cheeks of the old man. 
“I owe you much, Professor, and I thank 
God that I am able to show you the grat- 
itude that I have ever felt for you. Come 
and make my home your home.” 

Obedience is a prompt and implicit com- 
pliance with what is required. It is doing 
what is commanded and avoiding what is 
forbidden. Every pupil is expected to 
obey cheerfully, and without questioning. 
Disobedience is a hindrance to progress. 
The failure to be prompt in actions tends 
to retard the movements of the entire class. 
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The youngest pupils soon feel that orders, 
whether given by word or otherwise, must 
be obeyed, and in consequence they acquire 
the habit, yes, the virtue of implicit obedi- 
ence. St. Paul tells us how we must obey 
(2 Phil. xiv. 15), “And do ye all things 
without murmurings and hesitation. That 
you may be blameless and sincere children 
of God without reproof in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation.” “He 
who is truly obedient,” says St. Bernard, 
“is ready to hear, to answer, to labor, to 
act ; he enters into himself, so to speak, to 
be prepared at any moment to obey.” 
Our obedience should be like that of Abra- 
ham: prompt, voluntary, simple, humble, 
and persevering. Inferiors are to see in 
their superior, and pupils in their teach- 
ers, God Himself and conform to their or- 
ders as though they emanated from the 
very mouth of God. “Be it God or His 
representative who commands,” says St. 
Bernard, “we must obey with the same re- 
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spect.” In all that is not contrary to His 
holy will, we must obey as God whosoever 
commands in His stead. St. Paul writes 
to the Hebrews (xiii. 17), “Obey your prel- 
ates and be subject to them. For they 
watch as being to render an account of 
your souls ; that they may do this with joy, 
and not with grief.” Pupils should heed 
with humble submission the wishes of their 
teachers. In so doing they please God. 
In Proverbs we read (vi. 21, 22), “My son, 
keep the commandments of Thy Father. 
Bind them in thy heart continually and put 
them about thy neck. When thou walkest 
let them go with thee; when thou sleepest 
let them keep thee; and when thou awak- 
est talk with them.” Obedience is an es- 
sential duty with pupils, because their pre- 
ceptors are their superiors and by heav- 
enly ordainment have a right to com- 
mand. Jesus obeyed His Mother and fos- 
ter-father, St. J oseph. ‘ ‘ He went down to 
Nazareth and was subject to them.” 
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These principles are engraven by the Cre- 
ator in the hearts of men. 

In the Watchword we read of an Eng- 
lish fanner who was one day at work in 
the fields, when he saw a party of hunts- 
men riding about his farm. He had one 
field over which he was specially anxious 
they should not ride, as the crop was in a 
condition to be badly injured by the tram- 
pling of horses, so he sent a boy in his 
service to this field, telling him to shut the 
gate and keep watch over it, and on no ac- 
count to suffer it to be opened. The boy 
went as he was bid, but was scarcely at 
his post before the huntsmen came up, per- 
emptorily ordering the gate to be opened. 
This the boy declined to do, stating the or- 
ders he had received, and his determina- 
tion not to disobey them. Threats and 
bribes were offered alike in vain. One 
man after another came forward as spokes- 
man, but all with the same result. The 
boy remained immovable in his determina- 
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tion not to open the gate. After a while 
one of nolle presence advanced and said 
in commanding tones, “My boy, do you 
know me! I am the Duke of Wellington, 
one not accustomed to be disobeyed; and 
I command you to open the gate, that I and 
my friends may pass through.” The boy 
lifted his cap and stood uncovered before 
the man whom all England delighted to 
honor, and then answered firmly, “I am 
sure the Duke of Wellington would not 
want me to disobey orders. I must keep 
the gate shut. No one is to pass through 
without my master’s express permission.” 
Greatly pleased, the sturdy warrior lifted 
his own hat and said, “I honor the man or 
boy who can be neither bribed nor fright- 
ened into doing wrong. With an army of 
such soldiers, I could conquer not only the 
French, but the world.” And handing 
the boy a glittering sovereign, the old 
Duke put spurs to his horse and galloped 
away. 
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Reverence in pupils for teachers is with 
reason expected. They should at all times 
hold their preceptors in great honor. 
They should address them with deference 
and humility. The opinion or views of the 
master may not seem best, yet it is the 
duty of the scholars to accept them. 
Whatever rank or position the pupil may 
reach in life, he is under lasting obliga- 
tions to his teachers. It is in his place to 
salute them, honor them and render them 
any service possible when occasion de- 
mands it. The Director of one of Belgi- 
um’s great schools, Monseigneur de Grou- 
tars, was a man of exceptional virtue, an 
indefatigable student, a learned professor, 
and a devoted father and friend to all the 
students. The clock was no more regular 
in indicating the time than he was in be- 
ing at his post of duty. While exacting 
with himself, he knew how to be con- 
descending with others. All held him in 
the highest esteem and reverence. To il- 
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lustrate, I will recall an incident that oc- 
curred while I was a student under him. 
We were preparing to celebrate his feast 
day. Every student was heart and soul in 
the work. It was his daily custom to give 
us a short meditation before Mass. On 
the morning of his feast, after the medita- 
tion, he said to us: “My dear pupils, if 
you will honor me to-day, you can do so in 
a very special manner by answering the 
prayers^ hereafter in the manner in which 
I give them out.” He was attentive, de- 
vout, and articulated clearly and slowly 
every word in the prayers. When the 
dinner-bell summoned us to the dining- 
room, we repaired to the place in ranks as 
usual. The Director said the prayer be- 
fore the repast in his accustomed manner, 
and without any previous agreement on 
the part of the students the answers were 
given from four hundred and fifty lips, 
according to his expressed wish, and so 
recited ever after. It was a grand recog- 
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nition of the esteem in which he was held 
and a token of the truest reverence to this 
distinguished and most worthy man of 
God, the great and good Monseigneur de 
Groutars. We read in Rollins that “One 
of the lessons oftenest and most strongly 
inculcated upon the Lacedemonian youth 
was to entertain great reverence and re- 
spect for teachers and old men and to give 
them proof of it on all occasions ; by salut- 
ing them, by making way for them and giv- 
ing them place in the streets, by rising up 
to show them honor in all companies and 
public assemblies, but above all by receiv- 
ing their advice and even their reproof 
with docility and submission. If a Lace- 
demonian behaved otherwise, it was looked 
upon as a reproach to himself and a dis- 
honor to his country.” If such reverence 
for teachers is called for by pagan educa- 
tion, with what greater reason should not 
our Christian pupils give proof of it to 
their teachers? He is the light of the 
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scholar’s mind, the way to his footsteps. 
The followers of Socrates, Aristotle, and 
Sophocles held them in the highest esteem. 
The disciples of Jesus loved and rever- 
enced Him from a higher motive. When 
pupils know their duty and what they owe 
their teachers, they can not fail to rever- 
ence them. God will certainly bless and 
reward richly the students who are grate- 
ful, obedient and reverent to those who 
teach and educate them. 
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THE SCHOOL 

School is a place where instruction is 
given in arts, sciences, languages, religion, 
or any species of learning. In its ordi- 
nary acceptation according to our modern 
usage, the term school is restricted to 
places in which elementary training is 
given to the young. The three great edu- 
cational centers are the home, the Church, 
and the school. It is conceded that the 
primary instruction to be given in the 
home should be thoroughly religious and 
Christian: that the doctrines of the true 
Church of the living God must embrace all 
the teachings of Jesus Christ; from which 
it follows as a rational sequel that the edu- 
cation in the school, to avoid any break in 
the continuity of the home and church 
134 
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training, must be primarily moral and 
Godly. If you cut off from the school this 
life-giving principle, you at once dry up 
the wells that supply the refreshing 
draught of real life to the individual and 
to Society. The school is all important in 
forming childhood and youth. Whole- 
some education develops what is best in 
man. A one-sided training is dangerous, 
since it does not unfold the whole being. 
To be thorough and sound, it should in- 
clude the physical, intellectual, moral and 
religious elements. Those who grasp the 
full significance of the words of divine 
truth, “What will it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his soul,” 
are deeply interested in whatever tends to 
develop education. They fully realize that 
the only practical way to insure happiness 
for time and eternity is to give youth a 
Christian training. The child has an in- 
herent right to be brought up in all that is 
essential for his brief sojourn here and for 
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his unending abode in his true home, 
heaven. 

Man comes into the world wholly unpre- 
pared to do aught for this life or for the 
life to come. He requires help for both. 
He must be taught the knowledge that will 
equip him for his short stay on earth ; but 
still more should he receive the training 
which will enable him to procure life eter- 
nal. His mind, heart, and conscience 
should be directed to that end. Secular 
learning instructs the mind, but it fails to 
make the just, upright man. Without the 
education of the heart and the conscience 
you may have a clever but not a good man. 
What the mind seeks is truth. The greater 
and sublimer the truth, the more efficacious 
it is in molding youth. The welfare of 
man depends upon his character rather 
than upon his intellectual prowess. It is 
indeed well that he become an accom- 
plished citizen. But there is greater rea- 
son for his being a good, honest, moral 
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member of society. While the child is en- 
titled to all the learning of which he is ca- 
pable, yet it would be a stumbling-block to 
him, rather than an advantage, if he is not 
taught his duties to his neighbor, country, 
and God. He should know that there are 
higher, nobler things than are dreamed of 
in man’s philosophy or than are offered by 
the world, which is but a fleeting show. To 
know God is to possess eternal truth, which 
is possible only under religious influences. 
“This is eternal life, that they may know 
Thee and Him whom Thou hast sent, Jesus 
Christ.” 

Christianity teaches that mental and 
moral training should go hand in hand; 
that secular and religious knowledge must 
be combined; that Religion and Science 
should not be divorced. Truth, the end 
of knowledge, is universal. An education 
that is not in perfect consonance with this 
is not sound. The training in the school 
should be dialectic, tending to unite all the 
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opposing elements of social and religious 
life. Its duty is to fit the child for what 
Church and State have a right to exact of 
him. It must be formed on principles that 
are unchangeable. These should resemble 
the stability of infinite wisdom, which con- 
stitutes the chief cornerstone of the edifice 
of human knowledge, and is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and always. Schooled in 
such principles, the child, if faithful to 
them, will reach the goal of his creation. 
His hopes for time and eternity are de- 
pendent upon his earnest compliance with 
all they stand for. Under such conditions, 
the school will exert a benign influence on 
the hearts and consciences of youth. It 
will send forth into the battle of life men 
of broad intellects, wonderful genius, and 
sublime conceptions. There are some, 
more self-conceited than wise, who hold 
that our characters are shaped by our sur- 
roundings and that we are perfected by 
natural influences. A little reflection will 
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convince thinking minds that, having been 
created, we are finite beings and of our- 
selves we can not transcend the limits of 
our nature. Being finite, our perfectibility 
is necessarily limited. To go beyond the 
finite we need the help of Him by whose 
word the surging waves and the heaving 
billows of the deep were circumscribed. 
His grace, having for its source the Word 
Incarnate, is indispensable. Neither 
heathen nor pagan knew the progressive- 
ness of man until they had been taught the 
dogmas of Christianity. Their creed was 
that man with age relapsed into insignifi- 
cance. 

Education that bars out religious train- 
ing is found on the system advocated by 
those who ape the old heathen schools; 
such materialists as Robert Owen, •Con- 
dorcet, Huxley, Berkeley, Emerson, and 
others. Their tenets and those of their 
followers of to-day are unquestionably 
false. Under masters of this sort, schools 
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are made nurseries of socialistic methods, 
which bode no good and prove beneficial 
neither to the individual nor to Society. 
The supernatural principle must be the 
basis of all ennobling and elevating study. 
It follows, as a natural corollary, that the 
school failing to educate the child in what 
relates to his true destiny is not Christian, 
hence not orthodox, false therefore to 
home, State and Church. It gives no place 
in its curriculum to the most essential of 
all studies, religion. Such a school throws 
down the harriers that safeguard morality 
and opens wide the floodgates to the torrent 
of maddened waters below, into which rush 
headlong in a race of ruin all social disor- 
ders. Reason, revelation, and experience 
bear ample testimony to this unfortunate 
result of pagan teaching. Exclude reli- 
gious, moral training from the school, and 
no power remains to stem the tide of the 
pernicious propensities and evil passions 
of men, which are the sad effects of fallen 
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nature. It must be obvious to every re- 
flecting mind that the school which does not 
include in its curriculum morality and con- 
science may, perchance, be a factor in 
sharpening the wits of its scholars, hut 
must prove an egregious failure in promot- 
ing the knowledge of God and the dignity 
of man. It will encourage materialism, 
which places its highest aim in the pleas- 
ure of this life, while it denies the existence 
of any personal God, the Creator and Ruler 
of the Universe. Such a school teaches its 
pupils all about the earth’s surface, its 
rivers and seas, its hills and valleys, but 
not a word of heaven ; it tells of the exploits 
of warriors, but not of tne heroic deeds of 
the martyrs ; it honors great statesmen, but 
neglects the saints; and extols heroes, but 
not Christ, praises illustrious citizens, but 
ignores God. It supplies the means to be- 
come possessed of the perishable goods of 
this world, but is silent as to how to accu- 
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mulate imperishable treasures for the here- 
after. 

In denying pupils the religious and 
moral instruction so imperative for the no- 
bler part of their being, the soul, the rights 
of God and of conscience are trampled 
upon. The strength of a nation depends 
upon its morality, which is the product of 
religion. Sharpers, swindlers, unscrup- 
ulous men are the natural outcome of a 
Godless education. If we are to credit, 
even in part, the reports of our daily jour- 
nals throughout the land, our beloved Co- 
lumbia is fast falling a prey to the perni- 
cious influence of an educational system 
that gives no place to the morals and con- 
sciences of the young. Education does not 
consist in simply teaching children how to 
read, write and cipher ; Christianity claims 
that it must do more ; it must blend into one 
harmonious whole the physical, mental and 
moral faculties of the child. And what is 
the moral part? “Seek ye first the king- 
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dom of heaven. ” As the sun in the heav- 
ens is the center of the galaxy of worlds 
that roll throughout the immensity of 
space, so is God the center of all knowl- 
edge, of all truth; as the sun holds many 
spheres in their appointed orbits by its in- 
fluence over them, so God keeps in place 
the members of Society by the efficacy of 
His grace, vouchsafed them through His 
divine Son. Should any one of those heav- 
enly bodies deviate from its given course 
and cease to be under the action of the sun, 
it flies off into space and is broken into 
fragments; so too, the moral beings who 
abandon God and religion, the force that 
keeps them united, are ruthlessly decimated 
by the destructive winds of materialism 
and atheism. No people can endure who 
ignore religion, and religion can not thrive 
without religious training of each new gen- 
eration as it appears upon the world’s vast 
arena. 

The truly educated man is trained in 
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mind, heart, and conscience, and the only 
school worthy of the name is that wherein 
are combined the physical, mental, moral, 
and religious phases of life. That we may 
better understand the gist of what we have 
thus far advanced in reference to what 
should be the complexion of a school that 
claims to educate aright, let us take a cur- 
sory view of a few schools devoted to spe- 
cial branches, for instance in Art, as sculp- 
ture, painting, music, and consider the 
results of our scrutiny. Sculpture is the 
art of graving or carving; of shaping fig- 
ures or other objects in round or in bas- 
relief, out of or upon metals or precious 
stones, as ivory, marble, gold, silver, cop- 
per or agate. Casting and founding come 
within its spheres. Its origin can be traced 
back almost to the dawn of creation. God, 
having made all things well, took counsel 
with Himself ere he created man. He is 
God’s masterpiece. It would appear that 
the Creator derived a kind of satisfaction 
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and complacency from the beauty and per- 
fection of this work. In time he makes 
choice of the sculptor for His own glory 
when he gives him command and knowl- 
edge to build the Ark of the Covenant. 
“I have called by name Beseleel and I 
have filled him with the spirit of God, with 
wisdom and understanding and knowl- 
edge in all manner of work. To devise 
whatsover may be artificially made of gold, 
and silver and brass. Of marble and pre- 
cious stones and variety of wood.” (Exod. 
xxxi. 2.) Phidias, the master of ancient 
sculpture, executed a statue of Jupiter 
Olympus which was so much admired that 
it was thought worthy to be ranked among 
the seven wonders of the world. In recent 
centuries there came into renown the won- 
derful genius of Michael Angelo Buonar- 
roti. He excelled in sculpture, painting, 
and architecture. He considered himself, 
however, specially a sculptor and put his 
energies to the work of bas-relief and stat- 
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uary, studying the remains of Graeco-Ro- 
man antiquity. By his proficiency he 
caused even his contemporaries no little 
amazement. So long as sculpture fulfilled 
its noble destiny, holding to true ideals, it 
promoted the honor of God, for which He 
founded the school and gave special talent 
to those whom He chose to be its masters. 
But once it turned from heaven to earth 
and became a votary of depraved tastes 
without any regard to decency, it prosti- 
tuted itself for paltry hire and like the 
bright spirits around God’s own throne, 
in rejecting Him it fell from its exalted 
station to the depths of degradation. This 
was evidenced in the nudity of the images 
and other effects contrary to modesty 
which it elaborated. These images were 
honored as gods, while the only true God 
was insulted, ignored. 

Baruch, in speaking of them, says, “It 
is only thou, 0 Lord, that ought to he 
adored. ’ ’ 
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Painting is that art which by lines and 
colors represents upon a smooth and even 
surface all visible objects. Whilst paint- 
ing is simply an imitation and the object 
is only represented in the picture, it is 
called true when it is a perfect reproduc- 
tion of its model. Each school of paint- 
ing, for there are many, has its own pe- 
culiar taste, and since the revival of the 
polite arts of Europe, that of Rome has 
carried off the palm of excellency. In 
later, centuries, we count among the noted 
painters Murillo, Vandyke, Rubens, and 
others. Rubens was gifted in his power 
over his materials and the many processes 
which enter into painting on a wide scale. 
In its day of greatness painting was re- 
fined and tended to elevate the soul toward 
heaven. It rendered honor to whom honor 
is due. But like its sister art, sculpture, it 
dwarfed itself by turning from the chaste 
to the unchaste, from the pure to the im- 
pure, by leaving the schools animated with 
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the inspiration from on high to grovel 
midst the hideous things of earth, having 
thrown off the spirit of God and put on 
that of the world. Painting has been ruth- 
lessly broken from its safe moorings to be 
carried out upon the turbulent waters of 
corruption. It is the sad fate of all, be 
they angels or men, who cry out with Lu- 
cifer, “Non serviam,” I will not serve Him 
who is the Lord God. 

Music is an art which teaches the prop- 
erties of sounds capable of producing mel- 
ody and harmony. The invention of music 
and of the instruments by which it finds 
expression is a gift of God. David was 
fond of music and made use of. it in his 
sacred psalms. These served him in ador- 
ing and praising his Maker ; in singing His 
glory, proclaiming His greatness, and ex- 
tolling the wonderful works of His hand. 
Music has in all ages charmed the nations 
of the earth, whether barbarian or civil- 
ized. It is their . pleasure, their delight. 
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“Sing,” says the Psalmist, “praises to 
our God, sing ye ; sing praises to our King, 
sing ye. For God is the King of all the 
earth; sing ye wisely.” (xlvi, 7, 8). 
After the passage of the Red Sea, after the 
miraculous triumph over their many and 
cruel enemies, Moses and his people, filled 
with joy, chanted this beautiful canticle in 
thanksgiving to God: “Let us sing to the 
Lord; for He is gloriously magnified, the 
horse and the rider he hath, thrown into the 
sea (Exod. xv. 1). The greatest modern 
school of music had for its ideal master 
the gifted Mozart. His genius was not 
merely the brilliant flash of a meteor; he 
did not win the laurel of “musician of mu- 
sicians” by a single grand effort in life, 
but his greatness increased with his years. 
Rossini, being asked whom he considered 
the greatest musician, first replied, “Bee- 
thoven,” but when asked, “What of Moz- 
art?” he said, “Mozart is not the greatest, 
he is the only musician in the world.” 
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Gounod said of him, “0 divine Mozart, 
bounteous nature had given thee every 
gift; grace and strength; fulness and so- 
briety ; bright spontaneity and burning 
tenderness ; all in that perfect balance 
which m&kes up the irresistible power of 
thy charm and which makes thee the musi- 
cian of musicians, greater than the great- 
est, the only one of all.” Haydn averred 
that he could never forget Mozart’s play- 
ing, for it was to the heart. The abuse of 
this noble art, as ancient almost as its in- 
vention, has marshaled under the banner 
of Jubal, the founder of unrighteous mu- 
sic, more devotees than those who. follow 
the colors of David, the father of heavenly 
inspired music. Plutarch writes that few 
or no persons of reason will impute to the 
sciences themselves the abuse some people 
make of them, which is solely to be ascribed 
to the vicious disposition of those who pro- 
fane them. He complains that for the 
manly, noble and divine music of the an- 
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cients, in which everything was sublime 
and majestic, the moderns had substituted 
that of the theater, which inspired but vice 
and licentiousness. Plato says, “Music, 
the mother of harmony, decency, and de- 
light was not given to man by the gods 
only to please and tickle the ear, hut to 
reinstate harmony and order in the soul, 
too often discomposed by pleasure and er- 
ror.” Pindar writes that God made Cad- 
mus hear a sublime and regular music, 
very different from the soft, light, effemi- 
nate strains which had taken possession of 
human ears. This is the character of the 
music of the present generation. Nothing 
seems to please save those sentimental airs 
which have not a little contributed to ex- 
tinguish manly virtue and to excite the 
lowest passions. Such music in some 
measure has found its way into the very 
temple of God. Can we wonder, then, at 
the “Motu Proprio” on music of the illus- 
trious Vicar of Christ on earth, Pius X? 
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He is on the watch-tower of the Lord’s bat- 
tlements to give the alarm when danger is 
nigh. He has descried with eagle eye the 
effort of the present day’s impassioned 
music to usurp the place in God’s house of 
the devotional and classic music. He sends 
warning to the officers and soldiers under 
him and bids them be on the alert. These 
are his orders : Cast out the light, fantas- 

tic music; hold fast to the solemn well- 
measured strains; exclude the effeminate, 
tolerate only the chaste, devotional mel- 
ody; cultivate the music of David, banish 
that of Jubal. There is activity through- 
out the ranks. The leader’s command is 
heard and obeyed. 

If the schools that educate but the one 
talent must train it according to the spirit 
of God, what responsibility rests upon 
those schools that have to cultivate the 
five talents, or man ’s whole being 1 It now 
becomes our task to study man, to under- 
stand his entire nature, and thus determine 
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the character of the school in which he is 
to be taught, by what means he may win 
the object of his creation. To create 
heaven and earth the simple fiat of God suf- 
ficed. He willed it and they sprang into 
being. But there is no ruler over the 
world; there is no one capable of enjoying 
the beauty and delights of this vast cre- 
ation of the Almighty. The Triune God 
takes counsel with Himself and resolves 
to create man, who shall be sovereign over 
all things. “Let us make man to our own 
image and likeness. ” (Genesis i. 26.) He 
alone is made to the image of his Creator. 
For him God made all things that are. 
Clement of Alexandria calls man a celestial 
plant, because he had his root in heaven. 
The plants have their roots in the ground, 
the tree draws its substance from the soil ; 
while man obtains his life from heaven. 
“What great honor for man,” says St. 
Ambrose, “to be made to the image of 
God!” “If we examine the wisdom, the 
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origin of our being, ’ ’ writes St. Leo, Pope, 
“we shall discover that we were made to 
God’s own likeness in order that we should 
imitate our divine Author, and that the dig- 
nity of our race consists in having the re- 
semblance of divinity shine forth in us as 
in His mirror. No work of God’s creation 
prior to man was capable of knowing, lov- 
ing, serving, or possessing Him.” In these 
words, “Let us make man to our own im- 
age,” God gives expression to all the beau- 
ties of man and at the same time to all the 
gifts He bestowed on him by His grace; 
understanding, will, justice, innocence, 
clear knowledge of his Maker, and the posi- 
tive assurance of the beatific vision. The 
sun, though so beautiful and brilliant, is 
not made to the image and likeness of God. 
The moon and stars that adorn the firma- 
ment are not created in His image. Only 
man and the angels enjoy a prerogative so 
sublime. The rational part of man, 
wherein abides God’s image, is endowed 
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with numerous subtle qualities. It is spir- 
itual and immortal. It possesses will, mem- 
ory, and understanding. It is gifted with 
free will; is capable of wisdom, virtue, 
grace, beatitude ; and is mistress of all cre- 
ation. “To save a soul,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “is greater than to create heaven and 
earth.” “Therefore thus sayeth the 
Lord ; if thou wilt be converted, I will con- 
vert thee, and thou shalt stand before My 
face ; and if thou wilt separate the precious 
from the vile, thou shalt be as My mouth; 
they shall be turned to thee, and thou shalt 
not be turned to them.” (Jeremias xv. 
19.) Saint Thomas says that the conver- 
sion of the soul is grander, greater, more 
surprising than the creation of the world. 
St. Chrysostom writes that to draw a soul 
from evil is a superior gift and more 
pleasing to God than would be the erection 
of a temple in His honor. 

God has placed man king over the Uni- 
verse. Saint Ambrose avers that all was 
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made prior to man, for all was made for 
him and his special service. “For all 
things are yours, whether it be Paul, or 
Apollo, or Cephas, or the world, or life or 
death, or things present or things to come ; 
for all are yours ; and you are Christ ’s and 
Christ is God’s.” (1 Cor. iii. 22, 23.) 
Man is, therefore, God’s servant, an honor 
beyond all earthly honors. Joel has, 
“Moreover, upon My servants and hand- 
maids in these days, I will pour forth My 
spirit.” (iii. 29.) In Numbers we find 
(xii. 7), “But it is not so with My servant 
Moses, who is most faithful in all My 
house.” In Genesis we read (xxvi. 24), 
“I am the God of Abraham, thy Father; 
do not fear, for I am with thee ; I will bless 
thee and multiply thy seed for My servant 
Abraham’s sake.” St. Agatha gave an- 
swer to the pagan ruler who reproached 
her with leading a slave’s life in living like 
the Christians, she being of a noble fam- 
ily, that the humility and slavery of the 
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Christians surpassed by far in greatness 
and in honor the riches and purple of 
earthly kings. If being the servant of 
God is so estimable, what an honor to be 
His son! This is man’s privilege. What 
a union there exists between God and 
man! St. John says (1 iii. 1), “Behold 
what manner of charity the Father has 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called, 
and should be the sons of God.” This 
august title of phildren of God insures to 
us a share in the divine attributes. If we 
are His sons, then He is our Father. The 
Incarnate Word so teaches us when He 
bids us address God as “Our Father who 
art in heaven.” What distinction for one 
who can trace his origin through a long 
line of distinguished sires and illustrious 
ancestors; how insignificant his lineage 
with men when compared with his glory as 
a child of God 1 Behold the shepherd 
guarding his flock in the fields — God is his 
Father. Consider the beggar at your 
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door, clothed in rags — he is noble; he has 
God for his Father; he may repeat, “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” To have a 
still larger comprehension of the value 
God places on us, we need nothing more 
than the knowledge of what it cost Him 
to redeem us. St. Peter offers us some 
information on this head : “Knowing that 
you were not redeemed with corruptible 
things as gold or silver from your vain 
conversations of the traditions of your 
fathers, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and unde- 
filed.” Has it ever entered your mind to 
consider that the sun so brilliant, the moon 
and stars so beautiful, the sea and ocean 
so vast, cost not a drop of blood, not even 
a single anxious thought, whilst man was 
purchased by the sacred and divine blood 
of Jesus Christ? Oh, what a price the 
Creator has placed upon the soul! He 
made man truly godlike in having His 
divine Son become man. “We became im- 
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mortal in Jesus Christ,” exclaimed St. 
Augustine. In view of what we have 
learned of the nature, the dignity, the 
priceless worth of man, should we not pour 
forth from the depths of our heart the ex- 
clamation of St. Augustine: ”0 soul 
made to the image of God; bought by the 
blood of Jesus Christ, and His spouse by 
faith ; child by adoption of the Holy Ghost ; 
endowed with great virtues; destined to 
be with the angels; love Him who loved 
you so much ; seek Him who seeks you ; 
love God who loves you; watch with Him 
who watches over you; work with Him 
who works only for you ; be pure with Him 
who is purity; be holy with Him who is 
holiness. ’ ’ 

In what school can we acquire knowl- 
edge that will guide us in the paths indi- 
cated by the great saint? Give ear to the 
words of St. Paul to the Colossians and 
you will know: “As therefore you have 
received Jesus Christ the Lord, walk ye 
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in Him, rooted and built up in Him, and 
confirmed in the faith, as also you have 
learned abounding in Him in thanksgiv- 
ing.” Jesus is then the way in which we 
must walk; the root to which we must 
cling; and the foundation on which we 
must be built by the practice of virtue. 
The school is the school of Jesus. In this 
school the mind, heart, soul, conscience, in 
a word, the whole being is formed and 
educated that it may remain as it came 
from the hand of the great Creator, His 
masterpiece. Should the sculptor fail to 
give expression to his statue, it is worth- 
less ; should the painter not prepare prop- 
erly his canvas, his work will be of no 
value ; if the musician lacks harmony in his 
composition, it proves a failure. Thus, in 
molding man no part can be neglected if 
be is to come out a perfect copy of his pro- 
totype. He must, therefore, be taught not 
only what may make him an intellectual 
man, but what will at the same time make 
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him a moral, a religious man. That school 
can be none other than the thoroughly 
Christian school, where the true. knowledge 
of God leavens the entire work from Alpha 
to Omega of its classes. Not only Chris- 
tians, but others who see the trend of 
Godless education, are awakening to this 
truth which the Church of Jesus Christ 
has never ceased to inculcate. Eeason 
and experience urge upon all lovers of 
country to foster a Christian education in 
youth if they will have a Christian people. 
On this very subject the Fathers of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore tell 
us: “Take away religion from a people 
and morality will soon follow; morality 
gone, even their physical condition will ere 
long degenerate into corruption which 
breeds decrepitude, while their intellectual 
attainments will serve only as a light to 
guide them to deeper depths of vice and 
ruin.” As a matter of fact, there never 
has been a civilization worthy of the 
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name without religion, and from the facts 
of history the laws of human nature can 
easily be inferred. The school that ful- 
fils the requirements for man’s complete 
training must aim to form the minds and 
morals and the manners of youth. Only 
such a school of education embraces all 
man’s nature and affords him the means 
to obtain the object of his being. This 
school supplies religious training in im- 
parting a knowledge of the truths of re- 
ligion and in showing the relations that 
exist between the creature and the Cre- 
ator ; a social or moral training in explain- 
ing the principles of moral conduct and in 
establishing the relations of justice that 
should exist between man and man; a 
training in the various branches of learn- 
ing which will fit the young for their 
chosen work in life. This scheme has ref- 
erence to the whole system of education 
from the first lesson in the alphabet to the 
final lecture of a university course. 
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EMULATION IN EDUCATION 

( Delivered before the Teachers of the Spencer County 
Institute at Taylorsville , Ky.) 

NECESSITY FOR EDUCATION 

In order to have the soil bring forth 
luxuriant fruit and yield golden harvests 
three things are necessary: a careful till- 
lage, a wise cultivator, and good seed. 
The soil is the child; the cultivator, the 
teacher; and the good seed, the wholesome 
principles which are to be instilled into 
the child’s mind and heart. Plato holds 
that a sound education is the foundation 
of society and the very life of nations. 
The instruction of youth is of vital im- 
portance for the rounding out of the whole 
life, nor is there a duty, he claims, so im- 
163 
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perative upon the State as the one it has 
of providing for the education of the 
young. Aristotle tells us that the first 
care of the State is to see well to the train- 
ing of children, which, if neglected, will be 
its certain downfall. 

Plutarch writes: “A child needs to be 
educated from his tender years, in body 
and mind. In the early dawn of his life 
it is possible to direct him in righteous 
ways and have him to walk in the paths 
of justice and honor ; later on, in the morn- 
ing of life, it will be hard, not to say im- 
possible, to train him in virtue.” Horace 
elucidates the foregoing beautifully, when 
he says: “The vase loses not readily the 
sweet aroma with which it was filled when 
new;” or, as we read in the immortal 
works of the Bard of Erin: 

“Like the vase in which roses have once 
been distilled, 

You may break, you may shatter the 
vase if you will, 
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But the scent of the roses will hang 
round it still ;” 

and again, the chaste words of another 
poet: 

“I was but common clay until rosgs 
were planted in me.” 

Cicero avers that the State has no 
greater, no more sacred obligation than to 
rear its citizens from childhood in knowl- 
edge and virtue. “Do you ambition,” ex- 
claims the great St. John Chrysostom, “to 
leave your son a great fortune, teach him 
to be meek and virtuous.” 

ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION 

“A wise son maketh the father glad; 
hut a foolish son is the sorrow of his 
mother.” (Proverbs x. 1.) 

“Instruct thy son, that he shall refresh 
thee and shall give delight to thy soul.” 
(Proverbs xxxix. 17.) 
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“He that instructeth his son shall be 
praised in him; and shall glory in him in 
the midst of them of his household. ’ ’ (Ec- 
clesiasticus xxx. 2.) 

“He that teacheth his son maketh his 

enemy jealous and in the midst of his 

• • 

friends he shall glory in him.” (Eccl. 
xxx. 3.) 

“His father is dead and he is as if he 
were not dead; for he hath left one behind 
him that is like himself.” (Eccl. xxx. 4.) 

How beautiful, how touching the lessons 
taught in the foregoing passages, taken 
from the inspired volume! They assure 
us that an educated child is the joy of his 
parents; that such a one is blessed with 
wisdom. They teach us that a wise edu- 
cation redounds to the honor of parent and 
child alike; that it causes the blush of 
shame to mantle the cheek of the indolent. 
Still more, we learn from the word of God 
that the well-educated son prolongs, so to 
speak, the life of his father, for the father 
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survives in his son who received at his 
hands a good education. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION? 

. Education is the imparting, or acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ; mental and moral 
training ; cultivation of the mind, will, im- 
agination, and understanding. It is the 
unfolding of the whole human nature. 
Such an education is solely within the 
reach of man, since he alone of all God’s 
creatures here below is endowed with that 
faculty — the mind, which makes education 
possible. It is by his mind that man is 
primarily created to the image and like- 
ness of his Maker. The most ennobling 
part in man, the chief element in all his 
works, is the mind. It is by his mind that 
he rules and turns to his own interests all 
other created things. . By this God-given 
faculty man, within the limits of Creation, 
may be reckoned a second creator. Hence 
the nobler the mind, the better and more 
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thoroughly educated it is, the greater and 
loftier the man. The truly educated man 
is never narrow or one-sided; he is not in- 
fluenced by prejudices, or disposed to take 
shortsighted views. Such a man will not 
allow himself to be enslaved by the de- 
mands of any one profession. A well- 
trained mind means the fostering of great 
ideals, the refinement of thought, and the 
gracefulness of manners. It assures the 
unfolding of all the other nobler faculties. 
An upright, learned man is a great power 
for good in every sphere of life; he is a 
wonderful factor in whatsoever work he 
feels called upon to utilize his energies. 
In the pursuit of knowledge we must seek 
it wherever it is to be found. Like the 
fern, it is the product of every clime, and 
like coin, its circulation is not confined to 
any one class. It is the birthright of the 
humble toiler of the field, as well as the 
most opulent in the land. A great thinker 
was once asked how he had accumulated 
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such a vast fund of learning. His answer 
was that he had not been ashamed to ask 
for information, nor did he blush to con- 
verse with all classes of men, regarding 
their own chosen profession. This, I 
fancy, is one of the main objects of your 
institute, to gather light and guidance 
from one another, for your special work; 
to profit by the experience of others, and 
to obtain what information you can from 
every possible source. You are daily seek- 
ing knowledge to enable you to form and 
build up the minds and hearts of the chil- 
dren in your charge. Your ambition in 
molding their characters is to make them 
worthy citizens of our great and glorious 
Republic, but above all, fit subjects for the 
kingdom of heaven. 

There is nothing more trying, nothing 
more difficult than the education of a child, 
and I question whether it is possible to 
succeed in it under ordinary circumstances, 
seeing that even in the family there are so 
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many obstacles that surround a child 
though well brought up and in the best of 
dispositions. In a right education the 
child’s natural genius and constitution 
must be considered. We must not hope 
wholly to change their original tempers, 
nor make the gay pensive and grave, nor 
the melancholy sportive, without spoiling 
them. The Creator has stamped certain 
characters upon the child’s mind, which, 
like their forms, may perhaps be a little 
mended, but can hardly be totally altered 
and transformed into the contrary. He, 
therefore, who has the care and education 
of children should study well their natures 
and aptitudes, and see, by repeated trials, 
what turn they easily take and what be- 
comes them ; observe what their native 
stock is; how it may be improved, and 
what it is fit for. I believe it is necessary 
above all to love one’s pupil; to love him 
in God, not with a weak and sensual af- 
fection, but with a sincere devotion which 
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knows how to preserve firmness. A child 
ought to fear giving pain to his teacher 
and find reward in the pleasure he affords 
him. To further this end, it becomes the 
duty of the pupil to love also ; he must love 
sincerely ; and it is hard to invoke this 
sentiment in a soul which knows nothing 
of life, which finds itself the object of 
everybody’s care and caresses, and, natu- 
rally, regards its parents and teachers as 
merely the dispensers of its pleasure. 

Most children are brought up in fright- 
ful selfishness, a consequence of the very 
affection exhibited toward them — an ill- 
ordered affection, which makes itself their 
slave and fosters in them the terrible in- 
clination to seek themselves in all things, 
without ever acting spontaneously from a 
desire to give joy to others. What is to 
be done to avoid this danger? How are 
we to make ourselves loved without de- 
veloping in the child selfishness instead of 
reciprocal cordiality? It is our duty, 
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though painful, to correct a scholar when 
he does wrong, to tell him the truth about 
his defects, to have him know, at times, 
our displeasure by our manner toward 
him. A great element in promoting the 
education of children is to win their con- 
fidence and have them recognize in our 
own words and acts a desire, on our part, 
to be of service to them, with partiality to 
none. To spur them on, to encourage 
them to ascend, step by step, the steep hill 
of knowledge, one of the most potent 
means is emulation. Emulation is the act 
of attempting to equal or excel. It springs 
from the love of superiority, the instinct 
that incites to effort for the attainment of 
equal or superior excellence or estimation, 
in any respect. Competition is the act of 
striving against others. The word is only 
used where the object to be attained is 
clearly in mind and that object is not 
merely superiority, but some definite 
thing. Rivalry, unless qualified by some 
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favorable adjective, is generally a contest 
in which the competitors push their sev- 
eral interests in an ungenerous spirit, ma- 
lignant feeling being an easy result. 

One of the greatest benefits of emulation 
is to arouse in the mind of the pupil sen- 
timents which will enable him to attend 
well to his obligations, urging him upward 
and onward in his struggle for knowledge. 
Its main results are that it affords oppor- 
tunities to do much in a very limited time, 
and that without overtaxing; that it al- 
most excludes punishment and inspires 
devotion to both school and teacher. In 
our research after means of emulation we 
must seek to ascertain the kind of senti- 
ment they develop; whether they tend to 
maintain order and application and 
whether they make the work easy. An in- 
centive to emulation, whatever merit it 
may possess, does not at all times produce 
the same results; in time the pupils lose 
interest in it and fail to be encouraged by 
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it. It follows, therefore, that the teacher 
should have a number of incentives and 
use them to the best advantage. He 
should make choice of such helps to foster 
emulation as are most apt to bring about 
a uniform industry and a permanent ap- 
plication among the pupils. Whilst this 
is a safe general rule to follow, it may also 
occur that a change would be desirable and 
means entirely dependent upon emer- 
gencies would be in place. A teacher 
awakens emulation in the pupils by his 
very aspect and demeanor. He enters the 
class room with a bright face and sends 
the radiance of his smile from one end of 
the class to the other. Not a child must 
feel that he or she is left out of the cheer- 
ful salutation with which the teacher 
greets them. Should there be any timid 
or dull scholar, a direct look should arouse 
them especially, whilst to all the words are 
spoken: “Now let me see who will get 
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this sum first.” “How many can read to- 
day as if they were talking to me?” 
Example being so powerful a stimulus, 
the teacher is recommended to show him- 
self attentive to every duty, no matter how 
apparently trifling, when said duty apper- 
tains to his school work. It will prove 
beneficial to his pupils to let them know 
he is always trying to improve himself and 
pursuing other branches besides those he 
is imparting to them, but ever for their 
sakes. If a number of students have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing good work within 
the past six or twelve months, and thus de- 
served promotion or prizes, it may arouse 
the emulation of the class in hand to draw 
attention to this fact, but it rarely proves 
beneficial to allude to individual fellow 
students, as this rather awakens jealousy. 
Should any person have won his way to 
distinction who was once an obscure in- 
habitant of their locality, such an ^example 
may encourage others and nerve them to 
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do as the successful one has done. A 
teacher should let children understand that 
he hardly expects them to succeed at first, 
but that he always wishes them to try, and 
is sure they will succeed sometime if they 
persevere in making efforts. He should 
let them see it makes him happy to note 
their earnest endeavors, and pains him if 
they are not ' studious and persevering. 
They must be taught the value of small 
beginnings and perseverance in little 
things; education is won by slow degrees 
and every item acquired is a degree not to 
be despised. From alphabet to valedic- 
tory, the work must be gradual, nor need 
a pupil imagine he can see his own im- 
provement; at least, he can not until much 
has been accomplished. The teacher, how- 
ever, is a better judge, and encouraging 
words should not be withheld from the 
youthful brain-toiler. He should make 
good use of some of the incentives that are 
at his disposal, to awaken in the mind and 
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he&rt of liis scholars a laudable ambition 
to excel in their studies. 

Incentives are two-fold: natural and ar- 
tificial. A natural incentive is the imme- 
diate result of the efforts made to attain 
what is desiderated. Knowledge is the 
natural result of study. Sanctity is the 
obvious sequel of the practice of virtue 
and the love of God. When the desired 
object has not a consequential relation to 
the exertions put forth, the incentive is 
termed artificial. Thus a father promises 
his boy a trip to Washington, San Fran- 
cisco or Rome if he maintains a commend- 
able average in his studies during the 
scholastic year. This would be an arti- 
ficial incentive, since a trip to any of the 
cities mentioned or to all of them does 
not follow as a natural consequence 
from application to study. Life teems 
with potent incentives, and to train pupils 
to obey them is of the highest practical im- 
portance. The greatest of them, and with- 
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out which all others would in the end prove 
abortive, is to do all for the love of God, 
whereby they will realize that blessed im- 
mortality, the real object of human life. 
From among very many other sources of 
producing a well-sustained spirit of emu- 
lation, I enumerate the following: the tak- 
ing of places according to merit in class; 
the formation of rival divisions; weekly 
reports, examinations, promotions in 
grades, competitions ; and others your 
own experience may suggest. Of all the 
ways whereby children are to be educated 
and their manners well formed, the plain- 
est, easiest and most productive; of good 
is to place before their eyes the example 
of those things you would have them do 
or avoid. When these are pointed out to 
them in the lives of persons of their own 
acquaintance, with some reflections on 
their necessity or impropriety, they are of 
more force to draw or deter their imita- 
tion than any discourses which can be 
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made to them. Thus, for instance, the ex- 
ample of David Francis, President of the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, who from selling 
newspapers in the streets of St. Louis, has 
become the foremost citizen of the great 
metropolis. Abraham Lincoln, the unpre- 
tentious rail-splitter, who reached the 
height of human greatness in his native 
land by becoming the President of the 
country. Or Pius X., who from an hum- 
ble beginning has attained the most ex- 
alted position possible to man — the Su- 
preme Pontificate. Not at class work only 
should the teacher aim to make the pupils 
strive for excellence. Let him place his 
moral standard high, and teach the chil- 
dren to be architects of their own char- 
acter, now being daily built up in noble 
symmetry or with defective structure, ac^ 
cording to the laudable or culpable indif- 
ference of each. Their motto should ever 
be, Excelsior — higher, higher, until the 
school of life being ended successfully, 
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they can place the spoils of a well-spent 
career at the feet of the eternal Father 
and receive eternal recompense. 
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SCHOOL INCENTIVES 

Man is moved to action by a desire for 
something he does not possess. This de- 
sire becomes an incitant that impels him 
to seek the object. The purposes that 
quicken his energies are called incentives. 
What urges one person to endeavor is lost 
on another. The sun does not affect all 
bodies similarly, neither do the same 
causes influence all men alike. Their tem- 
peraments should be considered in the 
choice of incentives. 

Man is created for a specific end, which 
he must gain by the combined forces of his 
mind and heart. Should he permit him- 
self to be drawn away from the principal 
object of his being, he would deflect the 
current of his life toward channels that 
181 
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must turn it into contrary courses and 
carry him to places far distant from his 
true destination. All do not follow the 
same path in their efforts to reach the goal 
of life, no more than the great steamers 
attempt to traverse the vast ocean over the 
same route. Ships set out on their voy- 
age for the same port by different ways. 
So is it with man on his journey down 
life’s stream; he must keep in sight the 
object of his creation if he would obtain 
it, regardless of his calling or the pursuits 
in which he is engaged. His true end 
should be foremost in his works and con- 
stitute a controlling influence over all other 
incentives. If this is wanting, his life will 
be a failure. The conqueror thirsting for 
power has humiliated nations to the dust 
by forcing them to pass under the yoke. 
Heroes, in their ambition for immortality, 
have performed wondrous deeds of valor, 
winning victories or shedding their blood 
on a hard-fought battle-field. Kings and 
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princes in their greed for conquest have 
laid waste entire provinces, reducing their 
peoples to slavery and want. Hordes of 
barbarians, frenzied by savage glee at the 
sight of the dead and dying on the field of 
slaughter, have swept down, like a devas- 
tating torrent, upon civilized countries, 
leaving only wreck and ruin in their wake. 
Would-be patriots, blind with bigotry, 
have caused more consternation and de- 
struction of life than famine or pestilence. 
Widely different are the motives that actu- 
ated each class. With none do we find 
that the incentive to action was the high- 
est ideal of man’s life which should be the 
mainspring of his endeavors. They did 
not add to their glory virtue and piety, 
which alone could make them immortal. 
What is glory without virtue? What is 
honor without merit? What profited them 
their exploits? Nothing. Their bones are 
heaped up together with the base and 
criminal. They are in oblivion. They 
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lie undistinguished from the earth that 
covers them. Such is the end of human 
greatness. Their spoils, their trophies 
could give them no title to the noblest ob- 
ject of man’s highest aspiration. With- 
out a fixed purpose to gain the supreme 
gift, which alone is worthy of his best ef- 
forts, the most favorable opportunities 
are in the end worthless, while with it, 
the simplest are potent factors for good. 
How many possessing every possible 
means for success prove failures, whilst 
others with scant possibilities work won- 
ders. The reason is manifest. The for- 
mer have no energy, no love for improve- 
ment, no thought of the hereafter, whereas 
the latter are determined to make the best 
of their advantages for time and eternity. 
Their firm resolve is for them a vigorous 
incentive. It obtains splendid results from 
little, strengthens the weak and timid, 
overcomes difficulties and turns obstacles 
to profit. 
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Whosoever keeps his eye on the end for 
which he is in the world has made head- 
way toward progress and disarmed oppo- 
sition. But he who puts from him all 
thought of his greatness lacks the impulse 
of earnest determination, a prime factor 
in gaining real success. The moral effi- 
ciency of school discipline depends largely 
on the nature of the incentives by which its 
results are obtained. It is of the utmost 
importance to awaken in the pupil during 
his school life a desire for the soul’s chief 
good. The impressions made on youth, 
however slight, produce rich fruitage. If 
the teacher wishes his scholars to love 
virtue and do good when past their young 
years, let him teach them to move through 
life under the control of the highest ideal. 
Time and again we find, in an unnoticed 
family, that a child has been encouraged 
in the ways of righteousness, which gives 
him strength of will to overcome all bar- 
riers to success. The desire to attain per- 
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fection is an incentive that enables the 
student to build himself up into a great 
and good man, and often to become more 
influential than many a conqueror who has 
broken nations to his sway. Such a one 
aims not at a passing, but a lasting good. 
That this incentive may become efficient 
in the pupil’s career, he must obtain the 
mastery over all inordinate appetities. 
Were these allowed to grow, they would 
render abortive his efforts for improve- 
ment. He should choose for his com- 
panions persons of superior minds. This 
can be partly accomplished by reading 
books written by men of solid virtue and 
of profound knowledge. In such works 
great minds unfold themselves to him, af- 
fording him the benefit of their own 
thoughts. It matters not what the pupil’s 
condition in life may chance to be, rich 
or poor, of high rank, or of lowly station, 
prince or peasant; provided those moral 
and learned authors find their way to him, 
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he will thrust aside all allurements that 
might turn him from seeking the object of 
his heart’s desire. It is remarkable how 
many of the great men have risen from the 
lowest ranks and triumphed over obstacles 
which might well have seemed insur- 
mountable. Lincoln was a son of an hum- 
ble fanner; Shakespeare of a wool mer- 
chant; Laplace of a toiler of the fields; 
Johnson of a shoemaker; Franklin of ,, a 
tallow-chandler; Columbus, Galileo, Kep- 
ler were children of poor parents. To 
persevere in his work the pupil will have 
to battle against human opinion and per- 
nicious example, against the votaries of 
vice, who scowl at the noble ambition and 
generous efforts of those who devote them- 
selves wholly to the soul ’s chief good. To 
look ever upward, to aspire to higher and 
nobler attainment and to make the best of 
his time and opportunities, should be the 
watchword of every scholar. He must not 
expect to pass his school days free from 
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trials, reverses, and hardships. He may 
do his best to escape them; he may yearn 
for favorable sailing throughout his stud- 
ies and over life’s sea, but it is otherwise 
ordained, since he is told that if he will 
seek the object of his creation he must fol- 
low Him whose pathway through life was 
marked with sufferings and bitter disap- 
pointments. With this knowledge the ob- 
stacles in his way become incentives rather 
than impediments to his progress. 

The motive forces relied on in our 
schools as a stimulus to intellectual ad- 
vancement, are two-fold: artificial and nat- 
ural. The latter are desires for objects 
which attend efforts as their natural con- 
sequence, while the former have no such 
consequential relation to them. Among 
the artificial incentives in class work we 
may draw attention to prizes, such as 
medals, books, diplomas, crowns, scholar- 
ships, weekly or monthly certificates ; then 
to privileges, as holidays, early dismissals, 
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medal of honor, desk of honor, honorable 
mention, special places in class, inscrip- 
tion of names on conspicuous tablets ; 
finally to immunities from tasks, class ex- 
ercises, certain examinations, and school 
duties. Prizes are sometimes given for 
superiority over all competitors; for ex- 
cellence, as determined by reaching a 
given standard or by the accomplishment 
of a certain task. Awards are bestowed 
on those who attain a given result in a 
specified time; who obtain a given class 
standard; who are regular in attendance 
during the month or during the session. 
In this way they are placed within the pos- 
sible reach of all the pupils. The natural 
incentives should constitute the main- 
springs in the schools. Every object fore- 
seen, whether a good to be gained or an 
evil to be shunned, awakens an impulse to 
action. School incentives should be in 
kind like those which are to direct the fu- 
ture life of the pupil. The more readily 
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he responds to them in school work, the 
easier will he be swayed by them in after 
years. They range from what we might 
term selfish to those sublime motives that 
stir the soul with the highest and purest 
joys. Among natural incentives we may 
instance a desire for success, for excel- 
lence ; a wish for approbation of our 
equals, of our superiors and, above all, of 
God; a desire for knowledge; an ambition 
for power; for a future good; for honor; 
for right and for duty to others, to so- 
ciety, and to our Maker. Much has been 
said and written on the subject of school 
incentives in the nature of prizes. Some 
deprecate the custom of offering them for 
proficiency in the school, while others are 
strong in their plea for their use as means 
to encourage pupils to closer application. 
There are those who claim that only a few 
are benefited by them, while the greater 
number in the class are not helped, but 
discouraged because of their inability to 
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cope with their more gifted classmates. 
Others again hold that all are stimulated 
by them to more earnest study and strive 
harder to gain some of the prizes. We are 
convinced that impartial justice, good 
judgment, and discretion should be used in 
the manner of making awards. We fail 
to find, however, any reason sufficient to 
warrant their exclusion. 

Incentives to action are met with in all 
walks of life, in all departments of busi- 
ness; from the infant in the cradle to the 
aged veteran of many wars, and from the 
bootblack to the great nabobs of industry. 
For proof of this, we have but to visit one 
of our large fairs to learn what prizes ef- 
fect in the way of calling forth the ener- 
gies of brain and brawn. Experience 
teaches that prizes are most helpful incen- 
tives in the school. No other incentive 
should move the pupil so strongly as the 
love of God. The end of learning is to 
know Him aright and knowing Him to love 
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and serve Him. If responsive to this in- 
centive in his class duties and later in his 
more responsible obligations, the pupil will 
win that of which no power can rob him 
and for which his soul ever yearned — a 
glorious immortality, for the divine in him 
claims fellowship and kindred with God. 
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General Conpession Made Easy. Rev. A. Konings, C.SS.R. 

Flexible, 0.15; 100 copies, 10 00 

General Principles op the Religious Lipb. Verheyen. net , o 30 
Glories op Divine Grace. Dr. M. J. Scheeben. net, 1 50 

Glories op Mary. St. Alphonsus de Liguori. 2 vols. net, 2 50 
Popular ed., 1 vol., 1 25 



God the Teacher op Mankind. Muller. 9 vols. Per set, 9 so 



Goppine’s Devout Instructions. 140 Illustrations. Cloth 1 00 



2 s copies, 17 50 

Golden Sands. Little Counsels for the Sanctification and Hap- 
piness of Daily Life. 

Third, fourth and fifth, series. each o 50 

Grace and the Sacraments. Muller, C.SS.R. net, 1 25 

Great Means op Salvation and op Perfection. St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori. net, 1 25 

Great Supper op God, The. By Rev. S. Coub£, S.J. Edited by 
Rev. F. X. Brady, S.J. Cloth, ‘ net, 1 00 

Greetings to The Christ-Child, a Collection of Poems for the 
Young. Illustrated. o 60 



Guide to Confession and Communion. 



o 60 



Handbook op the Christian Religion. Wilmers, S.J. net, 1 50 

Harmony op the Religious Life. Heuser. net, 1 25 

Help por the Poor Souls in Purgatory. Prayers and Devotions 
in aid of the Suffering Souls. o 50 

Helps to a Spiritual Lipe. From the German of Rev. Joseph 
Schneider, S.J. With Additions by Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R. 

net, 1 25 

Hidden Treasure: The Value and Excellence of the Holy Mass. 

By St. Leonard of Port Maurice. o 50 

History op the Mass. By Rev. J. O’Brien. net, 1 25 

Holy Eucharist. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. net, 1 25 

Holy Mass. By Rev. M. Muller, C.SS.R. net, x 25 
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Holy Mass. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. net , i ag 

How to Comport thb Sick. Krebs, C.SS.R. net , i oo 

How to Makb the Mission. By a Dominican Father. Paper, o io 

per ioo, 5 oo 

Illustrated Prayer-Book por Children. o 25 

Imitation op Christ. See “Following of Christ.” 

Imitation op the Blessed Virgin Mary. Translated by Mrs. A. 
R. Bennett-Gladstone. 

Plain Edition, o 50 

Edition de luxe, x 50 

Imitation op the Sacred Heart. By Rev. F. Amoudt, S.J. En- 
tirely new, reset edition, 1 25 

Immaculate Conception, The. By Rev. A. A. Lambing, LL.D. 

o 35 

Incarnation, Birth, and Inpancy op Jesus Christ; or, The 
Mysteries of Faith. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. net , 1 25 

Indulgences, A Practical Guide to. Bernad, O.M.I. o 75 

In Heaven We Know Our Own. By P&re Blot, S.J. o 60 

Instructions and Prayers por the Catholic Father. Right 
Rev. Dr. A. Egger. o 60 

Instructions and Prayers por the Catholic Mother. Right 
Rev. Dr. A. Egger. o 60 

Instructions and Prayers por Catholic Youth. o 60 

Instructions por First Communicants. Schmitt. net , o 50 
Instructions on the Commandments op God and the Sacraments 
of the Church. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. 

Paper, 0.25; 25 copies, 3 75 

Cloth, 0.40; 25 copies, 6 00 

Interior op Jesus and Mary. Gtou. ? vols. net , 2 00 

Introduction to a Devout Life. By St. Francis de Sales. 

Cloth, o 50 

Letters op St. Alphonsus de Liguopi. 4 vols., each vol.,«*l, 1 25 

Letters op St. Alphonsus Liguori and General Alphabetical Index 
to St. Alphofisus’ Works. net , 1 25 

Little Altar Boys’ Manual. o 25 

Little Book op Superiors. “Golden Sands.” net , o 60 

Little Child op Mary. A Small Prayer-Book. o 35 

Little Manual op St. Anthony. Lasance. o 25 

Little Manual of St. Joseph. Lings. o 25 

Little Month op May. By Ella McMahon. Flexible, o 25 

Little Month op the Souls in Purgatory. o 25 

Little Oppice op the Immaculate Conception. 0.05; per 100, 

2 50 

Little Pictorial Lives op the Saints. New, cheap edition, 1 00 
Lives op the Saints. With Reflections for Every Day of the 
Year. Large size, 1 50 

Living Church op the Living God. Coppens. 0.10; per x 00, 6 00 

Manual op the Black Scapular op the Passion. o 50 
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Manual op thb Holy Eucharist. Lasance. o 75 

Manual op the Holy Family. o 60 

Manual op the Holy Name. o 50 

Manual op the Sacred Heart, New. o 50 

Manual op the Sodality op the Blessed Virgin. o 50 

Manual op St. Anthony, Little. o 25 

Manual op St. Anthony, New. o 60 

Manual op St. Joseph, Little. Lings. o 25 

Maria Corolla. Poems by Father Edmund of the Heart of 
Mary, C.P. Cloth, 1 25 



Mass Devotions and Readings on the Mass. Lasance. 

Cloth, o 75 



May Devotions, New. Rev. Augustine Wirth, O.S.B. net , 1 oc 
Means op Grace. By Rev. Richard Brennan, LL.D. 2 50 

Meditations por all the Days op tub Year. By Rev. M. 

Hamon, S.S. 5 vols., net , 5 00 

Meditations por Every Day in the Year. Baxter. net , 1 25 
Meditations por Every Day in the Year. Vercruysse, 2 vols., 

net , 2 75 

Meditations por Retreats. St. Francis de Sales. Cloth, net , o 75 
Meditations on the Four Last Things. Cochem. o 75 

Meditations on the Last Words prom the Cross. Father 
Charles Perraud. net , o 50 

Meditations on the Lips, the Teachings, and the Passion op 
Jesus Christ. Ilg-Clarke. • 2 vols., net , 3 50 

Meditations on the Month op Our Lady. Mullaney. o 75 
Meditations on the Passion op Our Lord. o 40 

Method op Christian Doctrine, Spirago’s. net , 1 50 

Middle Ages, The: Sketches and Fragments. By Very Rev. 

Thomas J. Shahan, S.T.D., J.U.L. net , 2 00 

Miscellany. Historical Sketch of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. net , 1 25 
Mission Book por the Married. Girardey, C.SS.R. o 50 

Mission Book por the Single. Girardey, C.SS.R. o 50 

Mission Book op the Redbmptorist Fathers. o 50 

Moments Before the Tabernacle. Rev. M. Russell, S. J. net , o 40 
Month, New, op the Sacred Heart. St. Francis de Sales, o 25 
Month op May: a Series of Meditations on the Mysteries of the 
Life of the Blessed Virgin. By F. Debussi, S.J. o 50 

Month op the Souls in Purgatory, “ Golden Sands.'* o 25 

Moral Briefs. By the Rev. John H. Stapleton. net , 1 25 

Most Holy Rosary. Thirty-one Meditations. Right Rev. W. 

Cramer, D.D. o 50 

Most Holy Sacrament. Rev. Dr. Jos. Keller. 075 

My First Communion: The Happiest Day of My Life. Brennan. 

o 75 



My Little Prayer-Book. Illustrated. 



O 12 
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New May Devotions. Wirth. net, i oo 

New Month op the Holy Angels. o 25 

New Month op the Sacred Heart. o 25 

New Sunday-School Companion. o 25 

New Testament. Cheap Edition. 

32mo, flexible cloth, net, 015 

32mo, lambskin, limp, round comers, gilt edges, net, o 75 

New Testament. Illustrated Edition. 

i6mo, Printed in two colors, with 100 full-page ill., net, o 60 

i6mo, Rutland Roan, limp, solid gold edges, net, 1 25 

New Testament. India Paper Edition. 

American Seal, limp, round comers, gilt edges, net, 90 

Persian Calf, limp, round comers, gilt edges, net, 1 10 

Morocco, limp, round comers, gold edges, gold roll inside, net, 1 25 
New Testament. Large Print Edition. 

i2mo, large, net, o 75 

1 2mo, American Seal, limp, gold edges, net, 1 50 

New Testament Studies. Conaty, D.D iamo. o 60 

Oppicb, Complete, op Holy Week. o 50 

On the Road to Rome. By W. Richards. net, o 50 

Our Favorite Devotions. By Very Rev. Dean A. A. Lings, o 75 
Our Favorite Novenas. By Very Rev. Dean A. A. Lings, o 75 
Our Lady op Good Counsel in Genazzano. Dillon, D.D. o 75 
Our Monthly Devo,tions. By Very Rev. Dean A. A. Lings. 1 25 
Our Own Will and How to Detect It in Our Actions. Rev. 

John Allen, D.D. net, o 75 

Paraclete, The. Devotions to the Holy Ghost. o 60 

Paradise on Earth Open to all; A Religious Vocation the Surest 
Way in Life. By Rev. Antonio Natale, S.J. net, o 40 

Parish Priest on Duty, The. A Practical Manual for Pastors, 
Curates, and Theological Students Preparing for the Mission. 
(The Sacraments.) By Rev. Herman J. Heuser, Professor 
of Theology at Overbrook Seminary. net, o 60 

Passion and Death op Jesus Christ. By St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori. net, 1 25 

Passion Flowers. Poems by Father Edmund, of the Heart of 
Mary, C.P. 1 25 

Pearls prom Faber. Brunowe. o 50 

Pearls of Prayer. o 35 

People’s Mission Book, The. Paper, 0.10; per 100, 6 00 

Pepper and Salt, Spiritual. Stang. Paper, 0.30; 25 copies, 4 50 
Cloth, 0.60, 25 copies, 9 00 

Perfect Religious, The. De la Motte. Cloth, net, 1 00 

Pictorial Lives of the Saints. New edition, with Reflections 
for Every Day in the Year. 8vo, 2 50 

Pious Preparation for First Holy Communion. Rev. F. X. 



Lasance. Cloth. 

Pocket Manual . A Vest-pocket Prayer-book, very large type. 
Popular Instructions on Marriage. Girardey, C.SS.R. 
Paper, 0.25; 35 copies. 

Cloth, 0.40; 25 copies, 
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Popular Instructions on Prayer. Girardey, C.SS.R. 

Paper, 0.25; 25 copies, 3 75 

Cloth, 0.40; 25 copies, 6 00 

Popular Instructions to Parents on the Bringing Up of Children. 
By Very Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R. Paper, 0.25 ; 25 copies, 3 75 
Cloth, 0.40; 25 copies, 6 00 

Prayer-Book for Religious. A Complete Manual of Prayers 
and Devotions for the Use of the Members of all Religious 
Communities. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. net, 1 50 

Preaching. Vol. XV. St. Alphonsus de Liguori. The Exercises 
of the Missions. Various Counsels. Instructions on the 
Commandments and Sacraments. net, 1 25 

Preparation for Death. St. Alphonsus de Liguori. Considera- 
tions on the Eternal Truths. Maxims of Eternity. Rule of 
Life. net , 1 25 

Prodigal Son; or, The Sinner’s Return to God. net, 1 00 

Reasonableness of Catholic Ceremonies and Practices. Rev. 

J. J. Burke. o 35 

Religious State, The. With a Treatise on the Vocation to the 
Priesthood. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. o 50 

Revelations of the Sacred Heart to Blessed Margaret Mary. 

Bougaud. Goth, net, 1 50 

Rosary, The, the Crown of Mary. By a Dominican Father, o 10 

per 100, 5 00 

Rosary, The: Scenes and Thoughts. By Rev. F. P. Garesch^, S.J. 

o 50 

Rosary, The Most Holy. Meditations. Cramer. o 50 

Sacrambntals of the Holy Catholic Church. Rev. A. A. 
Lambing, D.D. Paper, 0.30; 25 copies, 4 50 

Cloth, 0.60; 25 copies, 9 00 

Sacrambntals — Prayer, etc. Rev. M. Muller, C.SS.R. net , 1 00 

Sacred Heart Book, The. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. o 75 

Sacred Heart, The. Rev. Dr. Joseph Keller. o 75 

Sacrifice op the Mass Worthily Celebrated, The. Rev. 

Father Chaignon, S.J. net, 1 50 

Secret of Sanctity. St. Francis de Sales. net, 1 00 

Seraphic Guide, The. A Manual for the Members of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. By a Franciscan Father. o 60 

Short Conferences on the Little Office of the Immaculate 
Conception. Very Rev. J. Rainer. o 50 

Short Stories on Christian Doctrine. From the French by 
Mary McMahon. net, o 75 

Short Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Lasance. o 25 

Sick Calls: or, Chapters on Pastoral Medicine. By the Rev. 

Alfred Manning Mulligan, Birmingham, England. net , 1 00 

Socialism and Christianity. By the Right Rev. William Stang, 
D.D. net, 1 00 

SODALISTS’ VADB MeCUM. O $0 

Songs and Sonnets. Maurice Francis Egan. 1 00 

Spirit of Sacrifice, The, and the Life of Sacrifice in the Religious 
State. From the original of Rev. S. M. Giraud. Revised by 

Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. net, 2 00 
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Spiritual Crumbs for Hungry Little Souls. Richardson, o 50 

Spiritual Despondency and Temptations. By Rev. P. J. Michel, 
S.J. From the French by Rev. F. P. Garesch£, S.J. net, 1 25 

Spiritual Exercises por a Ten Days' Retreat. Very Rev. R. v. 
Smetana, C.SS.R. net, x 00 

Spiritual Pepper and Salt. Stang. Paper, 0.30; 25 copies, 4 50 
Cloth, 0.60; 25 copies, 9 00 



St. Anthony, Little Manual op. o 60 

St. Anthony. Rev. Dr. Jos. Keller. o 75 

Stations op the Cross. Illustrated. o 50 

Stories por First Communicants. Rev. J. A. Keller, D.D. o 50 
Striving aptbr Pbrpection. Rev. Joseph Bayma, S.J. net , x 00 



Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. Rev. Edward I. Taylor. 



Paper, 0.25; 25 copies, 3 75 

Cloth, 0.40; 25 copies, 6 00 

Thoughts and Counsels for the Consideration of Catholic Young 
Men. Rev. P. A. Doss, S.J. net, 1 25 

Thoughts por All Times. Mgr. Vaughan. o 90 

Traveller’s Daily Companion. 0.05; per 100, 3 50 

True Politeness. Abb 4 Francis Demore. net, o 60 

True Spouse op Jesus Christ. St. Alphonsus de Liguori. 2 vols. 
Centenary Edition, net, 2 50 

The same, one-vol. edition, net, 1 00 



Two Spiritual Retreats por Sisters. Rev. E. Zollner. net, x 00 



Veneration op the Blessed Virgin. Her Feasts, Prayers, Re- 
ligious Orders, and Sodalities. Rev. B. Rohner, O.S.B. 1 25 
Vest-Pocket Gems op Devotion. o 20 

Victories op the Martyrs; or. The Lives of the Most Celebrated 
Martyrs of the Church. Vol. IX. Alphonsus de Liguori. net, x 25 
Visits, Short, to the Blessed Sacrament. Lasance. o 25 
Visits to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. By the Author of 
“Avis Spirituels.’’ o 50 

Visits to Jesus in the Tabernacle. Hours and Half-Hours of 
Adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. With a No vena to 
the Holy Ghost and Devotions for Mass, Holy Communion, etc. 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. Cloth, x 25 

Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament and to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. St. Alphonsus de Liguori. o 50 

Vocations Explained: Matrimony, Virginity, The Religious State 
and the Priesthood. By a Vincentian Father. o 10 

100 copies, 6 00 

Way op Interior Peace. Rev. Father De Lehen, S.J. net , x 25 

Way op Salvation and Perfection. Meditations, Pious Reflec- 
tions, Spiritual Treatises. St. Alphonsus de Liguori. net, 1 25 



Way op the Cross. Paper, 0.05; 100 copies, a 50 

What the Church Teaches. An Answer to Earnest Inquirers. 
By Rev. Edwin Drury, Missionary Priest. 

Paper, 0.30; 25 copies, 4 5© 

Cloth, 0.60; 25 copies, 9 00 
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JUVENILES. 

Adventures of a Casket. 

Adventures of a French Captain. 

An Adventure with the Apaches. Gabriel Ferry. 
Anthony. A Tale of the Time of Charles II. of England. 
AkMORBR of Solingen. William Herchenbach. 

As True as Gold. Mary E. Mannix. 

Berkleys, The. Emma Howard Wight. 

Bertha; or, Consequences of a Fault. 

Better Part. 

Bistouri. A. Melandri. 

Black Lady, and Robin Red Breast. Canon Schmid. 
Blanche de Marsilly. 

Blissylvania Post-Office. Marion Ames Taggart. 

Bob o’ Link. Mary T. Waggaman. 

Boys in the Block. Maurice F. Egan. 

Bric-a-Brac Dealer. 

Bunt and Bill. Clara Mulholland. 

Buzzer’s Christmas. Mary T. Waggaman. 

By Branscome River. Marion Ames Taggart. 

Cake and the Easter Eggs. Canon Schmid. 

Canary Bird. Canon Schmid. 

Captain Rougemont. 

Cassilda; or, The Moorish Princess. 

Catholic Home Library, io vols. Each, 

Cave by the Beech Fork, The. Spalding, S.J. Cloth, 
College Boy, A. Anthony Yorke. Cloth, 
Conversations on Home Education. 

Dimpling’ s Success. Clara Mulholland. 

Episodes of the Paris Commune. 

Evrry-Day Girl, An. Mary C. Crowley. 

Fatal Diamonds. E. C. Donnelly. 

Finn, Rev. F. J., S.J.: 

His First and Last Appearance. Illustrated. 

That Football Game. 

The Best Foot Forward. 

Ethelred Preston. 

Claude Lightfoot. 

Harry Dee. 

Tom Playfair. 

Percy Wynn. 

Mostly Boys. 

Fisherman’s Daughter. 

Five O’Clock Stories; or, The Old Tales Told Again. 
Flower of the Flock, The, and the Badgers of Belmont. 
F. Egan. 

Fred’s Little Daughter. Sara Trainer Smith. 



© 45 
o 45 
o 45 
o 45 
o 40 
o 45 
o 45 
o 45 
o 45 
o 45 
o 25 
o 45 
o 45 
o 45 
o 25 
o 45 
o 45 
o 25 
o 45 
o 25 
o 40 
o 45 
o 45 
o 45 
o 85 
o 85 
o 45 
o 45 
o 45 
o 45 
o 25 

z 00 



o 85 
o 85 
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o 85 

o 45 

o 75 
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o 85 

o 45 
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Gertrude’s Experience. o 45 

Godprey the Hermit. Canon Schmid. o 25 

Golden Lily, The. Katharine T. Hinkson. o 45 

Great Captain, The. By Katharine T. Hinkson. o 45 

Great-Grandmother’s Secret. o 45 

Haldeman Children, The. By Mary E. Mannix. o 45 

Harry Deb; or, Working It Out. By Father Finn. o 85 

Harry Russell. A Rockland College Boy. By Rev. J. E. 

Copus, S.J. [Cuthbert]. o 85 

Heir op Dreams, An. Sallie Margaret O’Malley. o 45 

Her Father’s Right Hand. o 45 

His First and Last Appearance. By Father Finn. 1 00 

Hop Blossoms.- Canon Schmid. o 2$- 

Hostage op War, A. Mary G. Bonesteel. o 45 

How They Worked Their Way. Maurice F. Egan. o 75 

Inundation, The. Canon Schmid. o 40 

Jack Hildreth Among the Indians. 2 vols. Each, o 85 

Jack Hildreth on the Nile. Marion Ames Taggart. Cloth, o 85 

Jack O’ Lantern. Mary T. Waggaman. o 45 

Juvenile Round Table. First Series. Stories by the Best 
Writers. 1 00 

Juvenile Round Table. Second Series. 1 00 

Klondike Picnic. Eleanor C. Donnelly. o 8;; 

Lamp op the Sanctuary. Cardinal Wiseman. o 25; 

Legends op the Holy Child Jesus from Many Lands. A. Fowler 
Lutz. o 7s 

Little Missy. Mary T. Waggaman. o 45 

Loyal Blue and Royal Scarlet. Marion A. Taggart. o 85 

Madcap Set at St. Anne’s. Marion J. Brunowe. o 45 

Marcbllb. A True Story. o 45 

Mary Tracy’s Fortune. Anna T. Sadlier. o 45 

Master Fridolin. Emmy Giehrl. o 25 

Milly Aveling. Sara Trainer Smith. Cloth, t 85 

Mysterious Doorway. Anna T. Sadlier. c 45 

My Strange Friend. By Father Finn. o 25 

Nan Nobody. Mary T. Waggaman. o 45 

Old Charlmont’s Seed-Bed. Sara Trainer Smith. o 45 

Old Robber’s Castle. Canon Schmid. o 25 

Olive and the Little Cakes. o 45 

Our Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 14 vols. Each, o 25 

Our Young Folks’ Library. 10 vols. Each, o 45 

Overseer op Mahlbourg. Canon Schmid. o 25 

Pancho and Panchita. Mary E. Mannix. o 40 

Pauline Archer. Anna T. Sadlier. o 45 

Pickle and Pepper. Ella Loraine Dorsey. o 8 5 
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Playwatbr Plot, The. By Mary T. Waggaman. o 60 

Priest op Auvrigny. o 45 

Queen’s Page. Katharine Tynan Hinkson. o 45 

The Race for Copper Island. Rev. H. S. Spalding, S.J. o 85 
Recruit Tommy Collins. Mary G. Bonesteel. o 45 

Richard; or, Devotion to the Stuarts. o 4s 

Rose Bush. Canon Schmid. o 25 

Saint Cuthbbrt’s. By Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J. o 85 

Sea-Gull’s Rock. J. Sandeau. o 45 

Shadows Lifted. Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J. o 85 

Sheriff of the Bbbch Fork, The. Rev. H. S. Spalding, S.J. o 85 
Strong-Arm of Avalon. By Mary T. Waggaman. o 85 

Summer at Woodvillb. Anna T. Sadlier. o 45 

Tales and Legends of the Middle Ages. F. De Capella. o 75 
Tales and Legends Series. 3 vols. Each, o 75 

Talisman, The. By Anna T. Sadlier. o 60 

Taming of Polly. Ella Loraine Dorsey. o 8s 

Three Girls and Especially One. Marion A. Taggart. o 45 
Three Little Kings. Emmy Giehrl. o 25 

Tom’s Luckpot. Mary T. Waggaman. o 45 

Transplanting of Tessie, The. By Mary T. Waggaman. o 60 
Treasure of Nugget Mountain. M. A. Taggart. o 85 

Two Little Girls. By Lilian Mack. o 45 

Village Steeple, The. o 45 

Wager of Gerald O’Rourke, The. Finn-Thiele. net, o 35 
Winnbtou, THE Apachb Knight. Marion Ames Taggart. o 85 
Wrongfully Accused. William Herchenbach. o 40 

Young Color Guard, The. By Mary G. Bonesteel. o 45 

NOVELS AND STORIES. 

"But Thy Love and Thy Grace.” Rev. F. J. Finn, S.J. 1 00 
Carroll Dare. By Mary T. Waggaman. 1 25 

Circus Rider’s Daughter, The. A Novel. F. v. Brackel. 1 25 
Connor D’Arcy*s Struggles. A Novel. Bertholds. 1 25 

Corinne’s Vow. Mary T. Waggaman. 125 

Dion and the Sibyls. A Classic Novel. Miles Keon. Cloth, 1 2 5 
Fabiola. By Cardinal Wiseman. Popular Illustrated Edition, o 90 
Fabiola’s Sisters. A. C. Clarke. 1 25 

Fatal Beacon, The. A Novel. By F. v. Brackel. 1 25 

Hearts of Gold. A Novel. By I. Edhor. 1 25 

Heiress of Cronbnstein, The. Countess Hahn-Hahn. 1 25 
Her Father’s Daughter. Katharine Tynan Hinkson. net, 1 25 
Idols; or, The Secret of the Rue Chauss£e d’Antin. De Navery. 

1 25 

In the Days of King Hal. Marion Ames Taggart. net, 1 25 
“Kind Hearts and Coronets.” A Novel. By J. Harrison. 1 25 
Let No Man Put Asunder. A Novel. Josephine Marte. 1 00 
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Linked LIves. A Novel. Lady Gertrude Douglas. i 50 

Marcella Grace. A Novel. Rosa Mulholland. Illustrated 
Edition. 1 25 

Miss Erin. A Novel. M. E. Francis. 1 25 

Monk’s Pardon, The. Raoul de Navery. 1 25 

Mr. Billy Buttons. A Novel. Walter Lecky. 1 25 

Outlaw op Camargub, The. A Novel. A. de Lamothe. 1 25 
Passing Shadows. A Novel. Anthony Yorke. 1 25 

Pere Monnier’s Ward. A Novel. Walter Lecky. 1 25 

Pilkington Heir, The. A Novel. By Anna T. Sadlier. 1 25 
Prodigal’s Daughter, The. Lelia Hardin Bugg. 1 00 

Red Inn op St. Lyphar, The. A Romance of La Vendee. By 
Anna T. Sadlier. 1 25 

Romance op a Playwright. Vte. Henri de Bomier. 1 00 

Round Table op the Representative American Catholic 
Novelists. i 50 

Round Table op the Representative French Catholic Novel- 
ists. 1 50 

Round Table op the Representative German Catholic 
Novelists. Illustrated. 1 50 

Round Table op the Representative Irish and English Cath- 
olic Novelists. i 50 

Ruler op The Kingdom, The. And other Phases of Life and 
Character. By Grace Keon. 1 25 

That Man’s Daughter. By Henry M. Ross. 1 25 

True Story op Master Gerard, The. By Anna T. Sadlier. 1 25 
Unraveling op a T\nglb, The. By Marion A. Taggart. 1 25 
Vocation op Edward Conway. A Novel. Maurice F. Egan. 1 25 
Way that Led Beyond, The. By J. Harrison. 1 25 

Woman op Fortune, A. Christian Reid. 1 25 

World Well Lost. Esther Robertson. o 75 

LIVES AND HISTORIES. 

Autobiography op St. Ignatius Loyola. Edited by Rev. J. F. X. 

O’ Conor. Cloth. net , 1 25 

Bible Stories por Little Children. Paper, 0.10. Cloth, o 20 
Church History. Businger. o 75 

Historiographia Ecclesiastica quam Historiae seriam Solidamque 
Operam Navantibus, Accommodavit Guil. Stang, D.D. net , 1 00 
History op the Catholic Church. Brueck. 2 vols. net , 3 00 
History op the Catholic Church. Shea. 1 5° 

History op the Protestant Repormation in England and 
Ireland. Wm. Cobbett. Cloth, net , o 75 

Letters op St. Alphonsus Liguori. Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. 

Centenary Edition. 5 vols., each, net , 1 2s 

Lipb and Lipe-Work op Mother Theodore Guerin, Foundresc 
of the Sisters of Providence at St. -Mary-of-the* Woods, Vigo 
County, Indiana. net * 2 00 
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Life of Christ. Illustrated. Father M. v. Cochem. i as 

Life of Fr. Francis Poilvachij C.SS.R. Paper, net , o a? 

Life of Most Rev. John Hughes. Brann. net , o 75 

Life of Mother Fontbonne, Foundress of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Lyons. Abbe Rivaux. Cloth, net , 1 25 

Life of Sister Anne Katherine Emmerich, of the Order of St. 

Augustine. Rev. Thomas Wegener, O.S.A. net , 1 50 

Life of St. Anthony. Ward. Illustrated. o 75 

Life of St. Catharine of Sienna. Edward L. Aym6, M.D. 1 00 
Life of St. Clare of Montefalco. Locke, O.S.A. net , o 7s 

Life of Mlle. Le Gras. net , 1 25 



Life of St. Chantal. Bougaud. a vols. net , 4 00 

Life of the Blessed Virgin. Illustrated. Rohner, O.S.B. 1 25 
Little Lives of Saints for Children. Illustrated. Cloth, 075 
Little Pictorial Lives of the Saints. New. cheap edition. 1 00 
Lives of the Saints. With Reflections for Every Day. 1 50 

Our Lady of Good Counsel in Genazzano. 075 

Pictorial Lives of the Saints. Cloth, 2 50 

Reminiscences of Rt. Rev. E. P. Wadhams, net , 1 00 

St. Anthony, the Saint of the Whole World. o 75 

Story of Jesus. Illustrated. o 60 

Story of the Divine Child. Very Rev. Dean A. A. Lings. 075 
Victories of the Martyrs. St. Alphonsus de Liguori. net , 1 25 
Visit to Europe and the Holy Land. Rev. H. Fairbanks. 1 50 



THEOLOGY, LITURGY, SERMONS, SCIENCE, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Abridged Sermons for All Sundays of the Year. St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori. Centenary Edition. Grimm, C.SS.R. net , 1 25 
Blessed Sacrament, Sermons on the. Edited by Rev. F. X. 

Lasance. net , 1 50 

Breve Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae bt Moralis. 

Berthier. net , 2 50 

Children of Mary. Sermons for the. From the Italian oil 
Rev. F. Callerio. Edited by Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. net , 1 50 
Children’s Masses, Sermons for. Frassinetti-Lings. net , 1 so 
Christian Apologetics. By Rev. W. Devivier, S.J. Edited by 
the Rt. Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D. net , 1 75 

Christian Philosophy. A Treatise on the Human Soul. Rev. 

J. T. Driscoll, S.T.L. net , 1 50 

Christian Philosophy: God. Driscoll. net , 1 as 

Christ in Type and Prophecy. Maas, S.J. a vols., net , 4 00 
Church Announcement Book. net , o 25 

Church Treasurer’s Pew-Collection and Receipt Book, net , 1 00 
Compendium Juris Canonici. Smith. net , a 00 

Compendium Juris Regularium. EdiditP.Aug. Bachofen,***/, 2 50 
Compendium Sacrab Liturgiae Jux^a Ritum Romanum, Wapel- 
horst. Editio sexta emendation net , a 50 
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Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticab et Moralis. Berthier. 

net, 2 50 

Confessional, The. Right Rev. A. Roeggl, D.D. net, 1 00 

Db Philosophia Morali Prablectionbs. Russo. net, 2 00 

Ecclesiastical Dictionary. Rev. John Thein. net, 5 00 

Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. 
Ecclesiastical Persons. net, 2 50 

Ecclesiastical Punishments. net, 2 50 

Ecclesiastical Trials. net, 2 50 

Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII. net, 2 00 

Funeral Sermons. Rev. Aug. Wirth, O.S.B. 2 vols., net, 2 00 
General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scriptures. Rev. 

Francis E. Gigot, S.S. Cloth, . net, 2 50 

God Knowable and Known. Rev. Maurice Ronayne, S.J.net, 1 25 
Good Christian, The. Rev. J. Allen, D.D. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
History of the Mass. Rev. John O’Brien. net, 1 25 

Hunolt’s Sermons.' 12 vols., net, 25 00 

Hunolt’s Short Sermons. 5 vols., net, 10 00 

Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. Gigot. net, 1 50 
Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. Vol. I. 

Gigot. net, 1 50 

Jesus Living in the Priest. Millet-Byme. net, 2 00 

Last Things, Sermons on the Four. Hunolt. 2 toIs. net, 5 00 
Lenten Sermons. Edited by Rev. Aug. Wirth, O.S.B. net, 2 00 
Liber Status Animarum. Pocket Edition, net, 0.25; half 

leather, net, 2 00 

Moral Principles and Medical Practice, the Basis of Medical 
Jurisprudence. Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J. net, 1 50 

Natural Law and Legal Practice. Holaind, S.J. net, 1 75 
New and Old Sermons. Wirth, O.S.B. 8 vols., net, 16 00 

Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. Hunter, S.J. 3 vols., net, 4 50 
Outlines of Jewish History. By Gigot, S.S. net, 1 50 

Outlines of New Testament History. Gigot. Cloth, net, 1 50 
Pastoral Theology. Rev. Wm. Stang, D.D. net, 1 50 

Penance, Sermons on. Hunolt, 2 vols., net, 5 00 

Penitent Christian, The. Sermons. By Rev. F. Hunolt. 

Translated by Rev. John Allen, D.D. 2 vols., net, 5 00 

Pew-Rent Receipt Book. net, 1 00 

Philosophia de Morali. Russo. net, 2 00 

Political and Moral Essays. Rickaby, S.J. net, 1 so 

Praxis Synodalis. Manuale Synodi Diocesanae ac Provincialis 
Celebrandae. net, o 60 

Registrum Baptismorum. net, 3 50 

Registrum Matrimoniorum. net, 3 50 

Relation of Experimental Psychology to Philosophy. Mgr. 

Mercier. net, o 35 

Ritualb Compendiosum seu Ordo Administrandi quaedam Sacra; 
menta et alia Officia Ecclesiastica Rite Peragendi ex Rituali 
Romano, novissime editio desumptas. net, o 90 

Rosary, Sermons on the Most Holy. Frings. net, 1 00 
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Sanctuary Boys' Illustrated Manual. McCallen. net, o 50 
Sermons, Abridged, for Sundays. Liguori. net, 1 25 

Sermons for Children of Mary. Callerio. net, x 50 

Sermons for Children's Masses. F rassinetti-Lings. net, 1 50 
Sermons for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Ecclesi- 
astical Year. Rev. J. Pottgeisser, S.J. 2 vols., net, 2 50 
Sermons from the Latins. Baxter. net, a 00 

Sermons, Funeral. Wirth. 2 vols., net, 2 00 

Sermons, Hunolt's. 12 vols., net, 25 00 

Sermons, Hunolt’s Short. 5 vols. f net. 10 00 

Sermons, Lenten. Witth. net, 2 00 

Sermons, New and Old. Wirth. 8 vcls., net, 16 00 

Sermons on Devotion to Sacred Heart. Bierbaum. net, o 75 
Sermons cn the Blessed Sacrament. Scheurer-Lasance. net, 1 50 
Sermons on the Rosary. Frings. net, x 00 

Short Sermons for Low Masses. Schouppe, S.J. net , x 25 
Socialism Exposed and Refuted. Cathrein. net, 1 50 

Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. 

Part I. Gigot. net, 1 50 

Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticab. Tanquerey, S.S. 3 vols., 

net, 5 25 

Synopsis Theologia Moralis et Pastoralis. Tanquerey. 2 vols., 

net, 3 so 

Thbologia Dogmatica Spbcialis. Tanquerey. 2 vols., net, 3 50 
Theologia Fundambntalis. Tanquerey. net, 1 75 

Views of Dante. By E. L. Rivard, C.S.V. net , 1 25 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Gentleman. M. F. Egan, LL.D. o 75 

A Lady. Manners and Social Usages. Lelia Hardin Bugg. 075 
Bone Rules; or. Skeleton of English Grammar. Tabb, A.M. o 50 
Catholic Home Annual. Stories by Best Writers. o 25 

Correct Thing for Catholics, The. Lelia Hardin Bugg. o 7s 
Eve of the Reformation, The. Bishop Stang. net, o 25 

Guide for Sacristans. net, o 75 

How to Get On. Rev. Bernard Feeney. x 00 

Little Folks’ Annual, o.io; per 100, 7 50 

Statistics on Education in the Philippines. Hedges. o 10 

PRAYER-BOOKS. 

Benziger Brothers publish the most complete line of prayer-books 
in this country. Catalogue will be sent free on application. 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Benziger Brothers* school text-books are considered to be the 
finest published. They embrace: New Century Catholic 
Readers. Illustrations in Colors. Catholic National 
Readers. Catechisms. History. Grammars. Spellers. 
Elocution Manuals. Charts. 
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The Best Stories and Articles. 



800 Illustrations a Year. 



BEMZIGEfc’S AVAGAZIME 

Th® Popular Catholic Family Monthly* 

RECOMMENDED BY 68 ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR. 



WITH COLORED ART SUPPLEMENT 

IN EVERY OTHER ISSUE 
Suitable for framing . 

What Benziger’s Magazine gives its Readers: 

1. Fifty complete stories by the best writers — equal to a book 

of 300 pages selling at $1.25. 

2. Three complete novels of absorbing interest — equal to three 

books selling at $1.25 each. 

3. Eight hundred beautiful illustrations, including six colored 

art supplements suitable for framing. 

4. Forty large reproductions of celebrated paintings. 

5. Twenty articles — equal to a book of 150 pages — on travel 

and adventure ; on the manners, customs, and home-life 
of peoples ; on the haunts and habits of animal life, etc. 

6. Twenty articles— equal to a book of 150 pages — on our 

country : historic events, times, places, important indus- 
tries. 

7 Twenty articles — equal to a book of 150 pages — on the fine 
arts : celebrated artists and their paintings, sculpture, 
music, etc. 

8. Twelve pages of games and amusements for in and out of 

doors, with prizes for the children. 

9. Seventy -two pages of fashions, fads, and fancies, gathered 

at home and abroad ; helpful hints for home workers, 
household column, cooking receipts, etc. 

10. u Current Events,” the important happenings over the 
whole world, described with pen and pictures. 

11. Twelve prize competitions, in which valuable prizes are 
offered. 
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